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ON CONSCIOUSNESS! 
By CHARLES S. MYERS. 


LITTLE more than a generation ago, at one of the largest London 
Hospitals, its most distinguished physician is said to have observed to 
one of his clerks fresh from undergraduate Cambridge: “The sooner, my 
dear fellow, you forget your physiology, the better it will be for your 
medicine.” Such advice would hardly be ventured to-day. Nor, I think, 
would a medical student be now told by any of ourselves: “The sooner 
you forget your psychology, the better it will be for your psychiatry,” 
not perhaps because psychology has proved now more useful in fur- 
nishing an applied science than physiology proved then, but because at 
present, with rare exceptions, the medical student is afforded no oppor- 
tunity of learning psychology, but has to pick up a smattering of it as 
best he can when he comes to approach the problems of psychological 
medicine. 

If for this reason alone, it may be not altogether a disadvantage for 
the Chair of the Section of Psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine 
to be held from time to time by a psychologist whose excursions into 
psycho-pathology are few and narrow—in my own case limited to the 
years of the recent war. I need hardly say how honoured such a one 
feels with this invitation and what a responsibility it places on him when 
he endeavours to present certain views and aspects, derived largely from 
a study of pure psychology, which he hopes may prove interesting and 
suggestive to those working in the applied field of medical psychology. 
In this address I propose to review our conceptions of consciousness. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE MODES OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Let us first consider its main forms or modes. These have for two 
generations past been classified as cognitive, conative and affective; the 
cognitive consciousness dealing with the experiences of sensing, per- 
celving, imaging, recollecting, imagining, and other kinds of knowing and 
thinking; the conative consciousness with the experiences of acting or 
striving or willing towards a more or less definite end; and the affective 


1 Being the Presidential Address to the Section of Psychiatry, Royal Society of 
Medicine, delivered on 11th November, 1924. 
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consciousness with its experiences of pleasure and displeasure. The 
inadequacy of this classification has been increasingly, if but tacitly, 
felt. Thus, the affective consciousness deals with far more than affective 
tone—mere pleasure and displeasure. (Indeed, as I shall presently 
indicate, I hesitate to regard these as primitive.) It covers every kind 
of feeling, not merely emotional, but also intellectual—feelings of 
familiarity, certainty, doubt, relationship, and so forth. It covers 
feelings relating to the acts of the self, as well as to the condition of 
the self. 

. Thus, in relation to the self and the self’s activity, feelings appear to me 
divisible into two classes—the ‘ipsi-affective’ attached to the self, and 
the ‘actu-affective’ attached to the selfs acts. H.g. in the state of 
strain and enhanced vitality produced by a favourable environment, the 
ipsi-afiect is a feeling of ‘exhilaration’ (evolving into ‘gladness’), the 
actu-affect is one of ‘interest.’ In the state of strain produced, on the 
other hand, by an unfavourable environment, the ipsi-affect is a feeling 
of ‘uneasiness’ (evolving into ‘distress’), the actu-affect is one of ‘re- 
pugnance.’ Again, in the state of rest produced by a favourable environ- 
ment, the ipsi-affect is a feeling of ‘ease’ (evolving into ‘ bliss’), the actu- 
affect is one of ‘contentment’; while, in the state of rest and reduced 
vitality produced by an unfavourable environment, the ipsi-affect is a 
feeling of ‘depression’ (evolving into ‘sadness’), the actu-affect is one 
of ‘apathy.’ 

Moreover, when we are engaged in apprehending or recollecting any 
situation, it is obvious that we must inevitably employ the conative, as 
well as the cognitive, mode of consciousness as above distinguished. 
Indeed, knowing becomes a form of doing. Hence attempts have been 
made to classify the modes of consciousness not on these older lines but 
on the basis of a distinction between doing and what is done, z.e. between 
process and product, or between act and content, e.g. between the act 
of perceiving and what is perceived, the act of remembering and what 
is remembered, the act of deliberating or deciding and what is decided 
on or deliberated about. According to this scheme, consciousness 18 
classifiable along the lines of self-activity and the outcome of self- 
activity. But even this appears unsatisfactory, because, in the first 
place, it leaves the affective consciousness out of consideration and, in 
the second place, it implies that whatever product of consciousness 
appears to be ‘presented’ to the self is really a product of self-activity. 

In regard to the latter, is it reasonable to suppose that when we 
suddenly hail a friend or are struck with an idea, the corresponding 
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percept or thought is consequent on an act of the self? Is it not more in 
accordance with common sense to suppose that such a percept or 
thought is a ‘presentation’ to the self, rather than that it is produced by 
the self? Are there not occurring numerous processes that yield conscious 
products—acts which are independent of the self? Are not the process 
of sensing and the spontaneous revival of past experiences examples of 
these, and are not their mental products—sensations, say of heat or 
noise, and memories, say of a forgotten duty—received by instead of 
being created by the self? To this it may be replied, that such acts and 
contents are at first mental but not conscious, and that the only con- 
sciousness which is possible for us is the self’s consciousness—the 
consciousness arising from the activity of that highest unitary system 
which we call the ‘ego.’ Heat is not a sensation until the self attends 
toit. Before it so attends, something is presented—some mental content 
produced by the mental act of sensing, which involves not self-activity, 
but the activity of some lower mental function—mental but not conscious. 

The attempt may be made to evade this difficulty by employing the 
pninciple of what I shall later describe as ‘self-projection,’ or by supposing 
that originally, e.g. on the first occasion that the sensation was ever 
experienced, the self was consciously engaged in the act of producing it, 
but that in later life the act had become so habitual that, self-activity 
becoming no longer involved, the act had been relegated to lower nervous 
levels, 


Two Main ConpDlITIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


To this it may be rejoined that there is no decisive evidence that, as 
with practice an acquired act becomes a habit, the nervous paths are 
essentially different (save in so far as concomitant redundant acts 
are abandoned) from those which were employed during the acquisi- 
tion of that habit. It may well be that the presence or absence of 
the consciousness of self-activity is dependent on the degree of resistance 
which the nervous processes encounter, and that practice wears down 
this resistance, canalising or facilitating one and the same path as the 
unpractised conscious act gradually becomes a habitual one. But if 
consciousness is dependent on the degree of such highest resistance, we 
have to remember, on the other hand, that when that resistance is 
excessive—owing to the harmful effect of the experience on the organism 
—consciousness is again abolished. True, the resistance or inhibition 
against entry into consciousness may appear to be here of another kind— 
due to incompatibility instead of to novelty. But elsewhere in mental 
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life we. have at least two other seeming examples of an intermediate 
range, on either side of which the appearance of one and the same 
function is favoured. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN EXTREMES. 


Thus, in order to withstand suggestion, the field of consciousness 
must not be too diffuse, nor must it, on the other hand, be too restricted. 
The condition of hypnotic suggestion, as is well known, is induced by 
fixation of attention within narrow limits—gazing at a point of light, 
thinking concentratedly of going to sleep, etc. But the suggestibility of 
& person is also increased in the opposite condition of reverie brought 
about by asking the subject to relax his attention and to ‘think of 
nothing.” Somehow each of these antagonistic states leads apparently 
to the same result—the abolition of self-control, and the acceptance of 
ideas which under normal conditions would be rejected. 

The second example which I have in mind relates to the development 
of emotional experience. There is good reason to suppose that one of 
the principal factors determining our experience of an emotion is the 
degree of resistance which prevents its expression in bodily activity. 
If that resistance be not too great—if, say, a dangerous situation is 
fairly readily soluble by the reaction of flight—the emotion of fear may 
not be felt. But when great resistance or conflict is offered to such 
expression, the emotion is at once developed. A similar standpoint has 
been taken by some, e.g. Prideaux, who have carried out observations on 
the psycho-galvanic reaction. Within certain limits this reaction is more 
intense when the emotion with which it is associated is less felt. To take 
' the extreme case of the idiot, he gives more free expression to an emotional 
situation and develops the psycho-galvanic response to it more strongly 
than a person of normal intelligence, but there is good reason to suppose 
that he feels the emotion less intensely. A certain resistance to ex- 
pression—what Drever calls a condition of ‘feeling tension’—seems 
essential before emotion can occur}. But Drever believes that emotional 
feeling is favoured not only “‘when there is some check, or at least 
pause, in the attainment of the end or satisfaction of the impulse,” but 
also “‘when the end,” so far from being checked, “‘is attained so quickly 
or abundantly that action cannot keep pace with feeling?.”’ 

We may well wonder how excess or defect of a given condition may 


1 Instinct in Man. 2nd edition, 1921, p. 272. 
2 My argument is hardly affected by any obscurity in the last few words of this 
quotation. 
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lead to the same result, but an explanation in evolutionary terms appears 


worthy of consideration. Along these lines we may conjecture that it is: 


pre-eminently from the moderate condition that new effects are developed, 
the more primitive effects persisting in extreme conditions that fall far 
short, or are far in excess, of the moderate. On this supposition, extreme 
suggestibility is a primitive mental characteristic, which has gradually 
become reduced in the course of evolution under conditions of moderately 
restricted attention. By the same reasoning, readiness to experience 
emotion is a characteristic of the primitive mind. In higher organisms 
it persists when its end is extravagantly attained or when there is 
considerable check in the attainment of its end; on the other hand, it 
becomes reduced or abolished when that end is attained without undue 
speed and fulness, on the one hand, and without undue check, on the 
other. 


So also in regard to consciousness and resistance. The primitive 


condition of the living organism is such that its mental activity is largely © 


unconscious. Conscious activity has been differentiated from it. From 
this it must not be inferred that the beginning of conscious life is to be 
sought in reflex action; the reflex act is rather the decadent relic of a 
primordial mental activity which preceded the development of conscious 
activity. Mental activity is prior to habitual and reflex (quvast-mechanical) 
action; the mechanical is rather an abstraction from the truly mental. 


Act AND DIRECTION. 


The distinction we have drawn between act and content, between 
process and product, is characteristic of all vital activity. We can 
separate the act or the process of secreting from the secretion or the 
product of that process. Whether the level of the nervous system be 
high or low, whether or not there be attendant consciousness of the 
mental act or content, we can speak of neural process on the one hand, 
and of neural product on the other, and we may suppose that every 
such act involves mechanical work and hence the expenditure of force, 
and that with every act energy is expended, involving a degradation 
manifest in the form of electricity, heat, etc. But vital activity is 
characterised by anabolic as well as by katabolic processes—by creative 
as well as by destructive changes. Furthermore, these creative changes 
are characterised by some degree of purposiveness; they do not occur 
merely by blind chance. Biologists are coming generally to recognise 
the insufficiency of purely accidental variations as an explanation of the 
origin of species. Hence, in addition to the explosive force of mere acts, 
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we have to consider the more continuous setting or direction in which 
those acts take place. It is the complexity and prominence of this 
directive setting that pre-eminently distinguishes the nervous from all 
other tissues of the living organism, and that above all distinguishes the 
conscious from the unconscious mental life of that organism. And as 
direction depends on pre-existing dirigibility, it demands plasticity, in 
contrast to fixity, of reaction. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


It is fairly obvious that if only one response to a given stimulus were 
possible, consciousness would be of little value and would hardly have 
arisen. Its utility arises when alternative reactions are possible, when 
some sort of choice has to be made between them, for the benefit of the 
organism as a whole, or when, as in an important emotional situation, 
it is essential that no other conflicting reaction be made to another 
simultaneous experience. Consciousness is thus a selector of alternative 
responses. 

It is also a selector of alternative stimuli. If, owing to uniformity 
of external conditions or to the immobility of the organism, the organism 
were unable to alter its relation to the environment, consciousness again 
would hardly have arisen. One of its most important functions is to 
seek and maintain an environment that is favourable and to avoid one 
that is unfavourable, whether that environment be a physical one, say 
in the form of external nourishment or temperature, or a mental one, 
pay in the form of appropriate or noxious thoughts. 

But in order to act effectively as the selector of alternative reactions 
and of the environment, relatively small variations in the environment 
must evoke different reactions. If two slightly different stimuli gave 
identically the same response, no purpose would be served by our being 
conscious of any difference between them. 

These, then, are the main functions and conditions of consciousness; 
and in realising them we realise still more clearly how all consciousness 
must form part of ‘self-consciousness,’ by which I mean not necessarily 
' the knowledge or the awareness of the self, but the involvement of that 
highest integration of activities which is known as the self within the 
_ indivisible, organised, individual organism. Consciousness thus functions 
as the coordinator of all the past and present experiences of the organism 
so as to give direction to the selection of its future activities and en- 
vironment, in compliance with the organism’s sanctions and ends. 
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THe DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTION. 


I spoke just now of the reflex act as a decadent form of mental 
activity. It has been too common an error to regard the simple in life 
as prior to the complex. We are apt to forget that the most lowly 
unicellular organism eats, breathes, secretes, excretes, reproduces, and 
exhibits irritability, contractility, and even apparent choice and ability 
to learn by experience, whereas in the higher organism such functions 
are specialised in its different tissues. The vague complex, in other 
words, precedes the differentiated simple. So it is largely in the life of 
consciousness. Simple sensations are not the first experiences. The first | 
post-natal or even pre-natal experiences are vague affections of the self— 
or of what will come in time to constitute the self, as later it becomes 
differentiated from external situations, and as later external objects 
come in turn to be differentiated from external situations. At quite an 
early period many of the infants’ experiences, especially the visual, 
become projected first as situations, then as objects, instead of being, - 
as at first, little more than affections, so to speak, of the self. It is only ' 
gradually that from these objects the separate, simple sensations, say of 
whiteness, softness and sweetness are differentiated. But these sensations, 
we must remember, are not wholly projected. Red, for example, clearly 
resides in the object, but pain lies in ourselves, while such sensations as 
those of temperature and taste occupy a half-way position. 

The observations of Head and Gordon Holmes in conditions of 
thalamo-cortical interference indicate that such projection may be lost 
in lesions of such sort. A prick may be no longer projected as such but 
described by the self as a characteristic change in, as an affection of, 
itself. Indeed under normal conditions the less projected the sensation, 
the more it approximates to an affective modification of the self. Titchener 
goes so far as to believe that sensations (hence cognitive states in general) 
have become evolved out of feelings. 

I believe that this power of projection, the ability of the self to regard 
its own changes of state as something outside itself, is of far greater 
importance than is generally supposed. It surely culminates in the self 
looking down not merely on external independent objects, but also on its 
own other selves who come to be regarded as acting under its jurisdiction. 
Thus the most consummate actor is said to be he who, though he feels 
the emotions he portrays, experiences them in such a way that it is as 
if he were looking down upon another self that actually feels them. 
Something of the same effect, though doubtless of different causation, 
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is observable in certain dreams, where we dream that we are dreaming, 
and in that transient, slightly pathological condition known as ‘deper- 
sonalisation, common to large numbers of us, wherein the external 
environment appears for the moment as strange, and we seem to be 
looking on another instead of on ourself as really experiencing it and 
acting on it. It occurs still more stnkingly, of course, in the more 
definitely morbid condition of loss of reality. Similar processes may 
account for that alternation of personalities behind which there is a 
continuous personality that knows the acts and experiences of the 
others. The well-known limits of post-hypnotic suggestibility indicate the 
same preservation of a higher, dominant, however dormant self. The 
integrity, the intactness of this supreme self may prove, I even suggest, 
to be the future criterion between so-called psycho-neurotic and psychotic 
conditions. 


SYNTHESIS AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 


While the simple is, so to speak, distilled from the vaguer complex, 
nevertheless synthesis goes on, as well as analysis; and many instances 
will easily occur to one where new experiences are dependent on an 
integration of stimuli or of more primitive experiences. On the one hand, 
where a reflex is inherited or a habit is acquired, consciousness is useless 
since the stimulus inevitably releases one and only one reaction. On the 
other hand, where an instinct appears, consciousness (let us call it 
“instinct feeling’) is essential, because intelligence can be brought to 
bear so as to improve by growing experience the imperfect instinctive 
reaction to the situation. Where emotion enters, the number of alter- 
native conflicting instinctive reactions to a stimulus has become manifold, 
e.g. in the case of fear—flight, rigidity, flaccid palsy, crying, clinging to 
the parent, fighting at bay; and their respective instinctive feelings 
become integrated about a common object on this higher plane to create 
emotional feeling. Where sentiment enters, a number of alternative 
conflicting emotional feelings have become integrated about a common 
idea, and a new sentiment-feeling, e.g. that of love or hate, emerges. 

The importance of the integration of such alternative conflicting 
mental states as the creator of new ones can hardly be over-estimated. 
Rivers has from the ethnological standpoint attributed new cultures to 
the clash of immigrant with indigenous ones; and it seems possible 


that similarly the creations of the inspired genius may be the product of 
unconscious conflict. 
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ACT AND POSTURE. 


Let us now consider what we know of the activity of living substance. 
It exists in two forms: (i) intensive and momentary, and (ii) moderate 
and prolonged. The contractions of striated muscle illustrate intensive 
and momentary vital activity; the reactions of heat and cold spots offer 
another example. There appears to occur a firing off of already-prepared, 
explosive material, followed fairly rapidly by fatigue. The contractions 
of unstriated muscle illustrate the more moderate and prolonged form 
of activity, where tone and long-continued adaptation seem to replace 
the explosive force and consequent fatigue characteristic of the first- 
mentioned form. Again, the tone and the posture in striated muscle, 
both of them moderate, long-continued and relatively indefatigable, 
illustrate the same form of activity. They involve a directive balance, 
8 delicate nervous coordination, between two opposing muscles, flexor 
and extensor. The sensations of warmth and coolness depend on a 
similar mechanism. In contrast to the spot system subserving heat and 
cold, this diffuse spot-less sensibility involves a close coordination 
between the mechanisms for warmth and coolness, as is exemplified 
first in the set state of balance that occurs in the form of ‘sensory 
adaptation,’ a kind of stationary posture, as it seems to me, between the 
opposing mechanisms of warmth and coolness, when the skin is exposed 
for some time to a warm or a cool environment, and secondly in the 
action resulting from disturbance of that balance that occurs in the 
form ‘sensory contrast,’ when that environment is suddenly replaced, 
say by a neutral one. Such phenomena as adaptation and contrast do 
not occur in the spot system; there we have merely sudden, almost 
ungraded reaction and fatigue. 

Thus we come to contrast powerful energetic explosive acts, followed 
by a loss of material available for the allowance of further acts, on the 
one hand, and the more moderate, more graded activities, on the other 
hand, involving reciprocal inhibition and facilitation, and finally yielding 
a long-continued set or state of adaptation or attitude. 

May we not usefully distinguish these two forms throughout mental 
activity, even up to the highest conscious processes? In other’ words, 
have we not, on the one hand, the momentary, relatively fatigable acts 
of apprehension, recall, decision—of expression, in general—and on the 
other the long-continued, relatively persistent sets or attitudes—mental 
postures, if you like, in which those varying acts take place? On the one 
side, we have the more mechanical acts, on the other, the more directive 
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attitudes—though, of course, the acts themselves are far from being 
devoid of a certain coordination and direction. We recognise thus in 
mental activity a more mechanical factor and a more directive factor, 
each involving the expenditure of work; but whereas we have some 
conceivable idea of the nature of the former, we have none whatever of 
the nature of the latter. 

We might well pause, did time permit, to consider what is the effect 
of profound morbid changes in attitude on the consciousness of acts. 
Two obvious and opposite directions of change at once present them- 
selves. At the one extreme, attitude is unusually persistent and unvaried. 
According to the old dictum, semper idem sentire ac non senture idem est. 
At the other, attitude is to all intents and purposes non-existent; the 
mental acts follow one another over a vast field whose meaning is 
changing with bewildering speed. So far as consciousness Is concerned, 
have we not here yet another of the illustrations already given in this 
paper that ‘extremes meet’? 


THe ROLE OF THE AFFECT. 


All that we can say of any higher mental attitude is that it is closely 
associated with interest—innate (2.e. immediate) or acquired (t.e. in- 
direct). Hence has arisen the wider notion, extended not only to our 
higher attitudes but also to our higher acts, that they are dependent on 
affects, whether the affects partake of those moderate, more continuous 
forms or attitudes known as interests and moods, or of the more powerful, 
less lasting forms or acts known as feelings of emotion and of sentiment. 
Hence, too, has arisen the notion that there is a common fund of mental 
energy of affective origin, a single libido, which can be drained off now 
into one, now into another channel of mental and motor activity in 
such a way that what one channel gains involves a corresponding loss 
among other channels. 

The early neglect of the importance of affects has resulted, I think, 
in an exaggerated swing of the pendulum to the opposite extreme. It is, 
I think, ridiculous to suppose that the energy in forming our acts is 
derived solely from our affects. We may, however, reasonably consider 
the view that, using the term in its widest sense, our attitudes serve 
as keys that unlock the energies resident in our acts. It is also ridiculous 
to suppose that our acts depend for their energy on drainage from one 
set of channels to another. The modern studies of repression alone 
suffice to prove that censoring, as the Freudians term it, involves actual 
work in the imposition of resistance. The mind is not comparable, as 
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according to McDougall, to a vast sewerage system, in which the active 
channels drain off energy from those which are ipso facto rendered 
Inactive; inhibition involves as much work as excitation. 

The same exaggerated importance of the affective consciousness has 
led to the attribution of all forgetting, every slip of the tongue, to 
emotional conflict and inhibition. Surely prolonged laboratory experience 
in learning large numbers of senseless syllables or in rapidly naming long 
series of familiar objects suffices to show the extravagance of this view. 
Deterioration or disorder in cognitive processes is not always dependent 
on affective factors. We must recognise that the act may suffer through its 
excessive exercise, a8 well as through direct inhibition by other acts; at the 
same time fully admitting that the attitude which suffers mainly through 
flagging interest or conflicting feeling may also thus influence the act. 


CEREBRAL LOCALISATION. 


That some central factor of ‘general intelligence’ exists, depending 
on the functioning of the highest system of mental activities known as 
the self, there can be little reasonable doubt. But its conception is also 
commonly bound up with that of localising the various conscious 
processes, which are not those of general intelligence, in different regions 
of the brain. For generations past it has been customary to believe in 
special centres for the various motor, sensory and perceptual activities 
involved in speech, and to regard them as ‘seats of consciousness,’ 
connected with one another and presumably with that highest central 
centre of the self or ego. It is interesting to find that the recent researches 
into aphasia by Head have enabled him to produce cogent evidence 
against such a view. 

For my own part, in my Cambridge lectures I was long wont to 
protest against it by means of the following illustration: If I wanted to 
travel by rail from Cambridge to King’s Cross, it would be essential for 
me to pass through Hitchin. A block at Hitchin would prevent my 
arrival at King’s Cross. But I should not be justified in confusing 
Hitchin with King’s Cross and in transferring the block at Hitchin to 
King’s Cross. So, too, if a certain occipital area must necessarily function 
in order that, say, an apple may be perceived as such, I should not be 
justified in describing that area as a ‘visuo-psychic centre,’ because I fail 
to apprehend an apple when that area is disorganised. All that I can 
legitimately infer is that that occipital area is essential for visual per- 
ception, just as Hitchin is essential for me to reach King’s Cross direct 
from Cambridge. Seats of different consciousness must not be thus 
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fallaciously localised in relatively small different areas of the cerebral 
cortex. | 

A similar error endangers Head’s earlier conjecture (in his work with 
Gordon Holmes) that the thalamus is the ‘‘centre of consciousness for 
certain elements of sensation!” which he infers from the results of 
interference of the normal connections between the thalamus and the 
cerebral cortex. No doubt he would himself admit that if we isolate a 
relatively small part of the central nervous system, it is impossible to 
suppose that that part remains the seat of conscious processes. Con- 
sciousness depends on the self. The activities of the thalamus can only 
affect consciousness by forming part of those activities which contribute 
to those of the self. All that we can safely infer is that when the thalamus 
is separated from the cerebral cortex, its activities affect the self in a 
manner different from that when its normal relations to the cortex are 
intact. We cannot endow the thalamus with a ‘centre of consciousness.’ 


THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


This brings me, in conclusion, to a brief study of the nature of 
consciousness itself. There was a time when mind was regarded as the 
product of the brain just as bile is regarded as the product of the liver. 
This was succeeded by an age when mind and living matter were con- 
sidered to be so absolutely different in character that for this, if not for 
any other reason, it seemed absurd to compare mind with bile as a 
‘secretion’ of living substance. Instead grew up, on one side, the theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism—that mental and neural processes are 
two different aspects or reflexions of one and the same unknown activity 
—and, on the other side, the theory of interactionism—that so far from 
being parallel they are independent and may each, according to cir- 
cumstances, influence and control the other. 

Times have now changed. Substance proves no longer as ‘substantial’ 
as it appears. We are no longer content to regard matter as composed 
of solid atoms. The structure of the atom is now revealed to us as & 
constellation of ions, each of which appears to be merely a centre 
charged with electrical energy, endowed with inertia, mass, weight and 
structure. | 

What exactly is the relation of such a view to the hypothesis of a 
structureless, continuous, almost perfectly elastic ether 1s so far uncertain. 
But the phenomena of light prove no longer to be solely explicable in 
terms of the undulatory theory; some of them now demand a corpuscular 


1 Brain, 1911-12, Vol. xxxrv, p. 181. 
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theory for their solution. At all events matter is coming to be regarded - 
as a manifestation of electric forces, a product of activities. Ee 

What now of mind? Is not this likewise a product of activities? Is 
the difference between mind and matter so fundamental as a hundred 
years ago it appeared? Are not the hidden actwrties of mind and matter 
of greater import than their more obvious products? Are not the 
respectively material and mental characters of these products due 
ultimately to such activity itself? 

When we come to consider the difference between mind and living 
matter, the distinction is reduced almost to vanishing point. For it is 
essentially the same purposive, directive, plastic and constructive 
characteristics, distinguishing living from dead matter, which, raised to 
a still higher power, distinguish both nervous and mental activity from 
the activity of other living tissues. The problems of life that confront the 
physiologist are almost precisely those of mind that confront the psycho- 
logist. Life and mind must ultimately be described in similar terms. 
From each we can abstract the mechanical, comparable to what we 
know of the activities of lifeless matter. But is it not conceivable that the 
apparently blind mechanism of which physics treats is only an abstrac- 
tion from a purposeful direction that plays its part in the larger universe 
regarded as an organism, just as we are bound to conceive of such 
direction even in the lowest living individuals, even in the lowest 
physiological levels of the higher living organisms? 

ith progressive evolution of these various levels have ‘emerged,’ 
according to the recent terminology of Lloyd Morgan and Alexander, the 
various levels of mental activity. It may be that the term ‘differentiation’ 
wall often be found more useful than that of ‘emergence,’ so frequently 
: the new really pre-existent, though in a primitive, vague undifferen- 
hated State, in the old. But admitting also the ‘creation’ of new forms 
with the progress of evolution, may we not at least sometimes regard 
the mechanical forms of activity as being a degradation of still higher 
M8? Because electrical energy is the only energy in which that of the 
nervous system reveals itself to us, can we deny the possibility that this 
° 8 degradation of some higher, what I may term ‘psycho-neural,’ 
‘Netey, which assumes a more psychical character in the highest levels 
o the hervous systems of the most highly organised individuals, whose 
Wider and more plastic areas are more complexly integrated together to 

Ction as a single entity? : 


PROFESSOR FREUD’S GROUP PSYCHOLOGY 
AND HIS THEORY OF SUGGESTION! 


By WILLIAM McDOUGALL. 


IT is matter for rejoicing that the great leader of the psycho-analytic 
movement has of late years turned his attention to some of the deepest 
problems of social psychology. In so doing he brings his theories of 
human nature, built up through the study of individuals, to the test of 
their usefulness in wider fields, fields in which students who cannot claim 
to be psycho-analysts by profession may hope to weigh and to criticise 
them on a footing of equality. We are grateful to Professor Freud 
because, in thus coming out into the open, he grants us a taste of 


That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

In an earlier article I have examined one of Professor Freud’s con- 
tributions to Social Psychology”. In this place I propose to examine a 
more recent contnbution, one which aims to go to the very roots of 
Group Psychology, namely, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego8. 

Professor Freud begins by pointing out that many writers on social 
psychology have been content to found much of their construction on 
the postulate of a ‘social instinct’ in man. 


But we may perhaps venture to object that it seems difficult to attribute to the 
factor of number a significance so great as to make it capable by itself of arousing in 
our mental life a new instinct that is otherwise not brought into play. Our expectation 
is, therefore, directed toward two other possibilities; that the social instinct may not 
be a primitive one and insusceptible of dissection, and that it may be possible to 
discover the beginnings of its development in a narrower circle, such as that of the 
family. 


Having thus defined his goal, Professor Freud proceeds to examine the 
views of some other writers on the fundamentals of Group Psychology, 
more especially those of M. le Bon and of myself. He accepts le Bon’s 
assertion that participation in the life of a ‘psychological group’ pro- 
foundly modifies the thinking, feeling, and acting of the individual; and 
he asks: 

1 This paper is Professor McDougall’s contribution to the Morton Prince Commemora- 
tion Volume published by Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co. [Fd.] 

2 A Review of Totem and Taboo in Mind, 1920. 


* A translation of Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse, published by The International 
Psycho-Analytical Press, 1922. 
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What, then, is a group? How does it acquire the capacity for exercising such a 
decisive influence over the mental life of the individual? And what is the nature of 
the mental change which it forces upon the individual? It is the task of a theoretical 
Group Psychology to answer theso three questions. 

Freud finds himself in substantial agreement with le Bon in respect 
of the peculiarities of the individual in the group. 

When individuals come together in a group, all their individual inhibitions fall 


away and all the cruel, brutal and destructive instincts, which lie dormant in indi- 
viduals ag relics of a primitive epoch, are stirred up to find free gratification. 


And 


_ The apparently new characteristics which he [the individual] then displays are, 
in fact, the manifestations of this unconscious, in which all that is evil in the human 
mind is contained as a pre-disposition. We can find no difficulty in understanding 
the disappearance of conscience or of a sense of responsibility in these circumstances. 
It has long been our contention that ‘dread of society (Soczale Angst)’ is the essence 
of what is called conscience. | 


The captious critic might here interpose to ask, why conscience, if it 
is dread of society, should disappear just when a man is most thickly 
surrounded by the fellow members of society. 

Also, without captiousness, we may fairly ask for more definition of 
“all the cruel, brutal and destructive instincts” which constitute the 
Predisposition of all that is evil in the human mind. 

In his later writings Professor Freud no longer has been content to 
postulate a single instinct, the sexual, but makes reference to a con- 
siderable array of instincts. These references excite in me the liveliest 
curiosity: a curiosity which seems doomed to remain unsatisfied. For 
my part, although since childhood I have been familiar with references 
sermons and popular addresses to “cruel, brutal and destructive 
instincts, which lie dormant in individuals as relics of a primitive epoch,” 

ve always been sceptical as to the existence of such instincts in the 

"man species; and the more I have studied the problems of instinct, 
the more has this scepticism hardened toward flat disbelief. 

P €rhaps it is unreasonable to demand consistency from so great a 
Ploneer ag Professor Freud: yet I will venture to point out that in another 
recent, work (Reflections on War and Death) Freud has asserted what 

Eve to be a truer doctrine: | 


d : *¥Chological or, strictly speaking, psycho-analytical investigation, proves that...tho 
in al t character of man consists of impulses of an elemental kind which are similar 
These human beings, the aim of which is the gratification of certain primitive needs. 


AMpulses are in themselves neither good nor evil. 
Freud accepts le Bon’s assertion of increased suggestibility of the 
‘Towd-member, rightly points out that le Bon leaves this fact entirely 
"Nexplained, and marks it down as a fundamental problem to be dealt 
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with. He notes also, as two other important problems brought out by 
le Bon’s descriptive account of crowds, the contagion of emotions and 
the prestige of leaders. 

Freud (unlike le Bon, Sighele, Schallmeyer, Trotter, Martin, and most 
of the other writers wha have dwelt upon the defects and ferocities of 
the crowd) is not blind to the fundamental paradox of group psychology, 
the paradox on which I have insisted in my Group Mind, namely, 
that, while immersion in the crowd commonly degrades the individual 
below his normal level, yet it is only by participation in group life that 
any man achieves his humanity and rises above the level of animal life: 
for, passing on to give in Chapter III an excellent, though incomplete 
and brief, résumé of my views, he recognises this paradox as another 
fundamental problem. In my Growp Mind I maintained that the 
solution of this problem is to be found in the organisation of the group, 
that in proportion as a group becomes organised it gets rid of the peculiar 
defects and weaknesses of the crowd and becomes capable of higher 
modes of functioning and, under the better forms of organisation, 
capable of raising its members rather than degrading them. But Freud 
seems to reject my explanation by organisation, for he writes: 

It seems to us that the condition which McDougall designates as the ‘organisation’ 
of a group can with more justification be described in another way. The problem 
consists in how to procure for the group precisely those features which were charac- 
teristic of the individual and which are extinguished in him by the formation of the 
group. For the individual, outside the primitive group, possessed his own continuity, 
his self-consciousness, his traditions and customs, his own particular functions and 


position, and kept apart from his rivals. Owing to his entry into an ‘unorganised’ 
group, he had lost this distinctiveness for a time. 


But this is merely a restatement of the problem; it suggests no alternative 
solution of it. Curiously enough, Freud, having recognised this problem 
and having implied that he has some alternative solution for it, passes 
on and does not, in the course of this book, return to it. He closes his 
reference to it with the following cryptic comment: 


If we thus recognise that the aim of the group is to equip the group with the 
attributes of the individual, we shall be reminded of a valuable remark of Trotter 
to the effect that the tendency towards the formation of groups is biologically a 
continuation of the multicellular character of all the higher organisations. 


In this chapter Freud mentions also the principle I have invoked for 
the explanation of the intensified emotional reactions of crowds. He 
writes: 

The manner in which individuals are thus carried away by a common impulse is 
explained by McDougall by means of what he calls the “principle of direct induction 


of emotion by way of the primitive sympathetic response,” that is, by means of the 
emotional contagion with which we are already familiar. 
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Now, le Bon, fully recognising the fact and importance of emotional 
contagion in crowds, had treated it as one manifestation of suggestion. 
I, on the other hand, had treated it as a fundamental phenomenon, 
distinct from all the phenomena of suggestion and requiring a different 
explanation or theory. That explanation I had supplied in the theory 
of primitive passive sympathy or direct induction of emotion. In this 
Thad been anticipated in some measure by Malebranche, as Dr Drever 
has pointed out, but by no other writer. The theory is bound up with 
my view of the relation of the primary emotions to the instincts, and 
stands or falls with that view. The theory is based on a large array of 
facts of behaviour of the gregarious animals; namely, that among such 
auimals the display of any instinctive reaction by one member of the 
species is apt to provoke similar instinctive emotional reactions in all 
other members of the species that perceive these reactions; as when the 
behaviour of fear in one member of a flock provokes fear behaviour in 
other members. For the explanation of these facts, my theory assumes . 
that each of the major instincts is so organised on its perceptual side 
that the expressions of the same instinct in other individuals of the 
species are effective provocatives of the instinct. And it postulates a 

similar special perceptual organisation of the major instincts of the 
species Homo sapiens. Freud, in saying of my theory, “that is, by means 
ofthe emotional contagion with which we are already familiar,”’ reduces 
my explanation to a mere restatement of the facts in generalised form. 
It is true that we are all familiar with the facts of emotional contagion. 
The question is—have we any theory adequate to the explanation of 
them? The fact or phenomenon is one of the most fundamental with 
which a theoretical Group Psychology has to grapple. I have endeavoured 
to progress from the purely descriptive stage, represented by le Bon, to 
a theoretical explanation of the fact. Freud entirely overlooks my theory 
1 ying that I explain the fact ““by means of the emotional contagion 
with which we are already familiar.” I protest that I do not suffer from 
42Y Such delusion as is here attributed to me by Professor Freud; the 
delusion, namely, that, in describing a large array of phenomena in 
general terms, I in any sense explain them. My theory of primitive 
passive sympathy is a perfectly definite and plausible theory for the 
explanation of the facts of emotional contagion; it is not a mere restate- 
ment of the facts in general terms. Let me illustrate the point by reference 
to laughter. Laughter is notoriously contagious. But why and how? 
We do not explain the fact by saying that it is a case of the emotional 
contagion with which we are already familiar. In saying that, we merely 
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classify it with a wider group of similar phenomena. My theory is that 
the laughter instinct! (like most of the major instincts of man) is so 
innately organised on its receptive or perceptual side that the auditory 
and the visual perception of laughter excite the laughter instinct. If we 
seek any deeper or further explanation, we may plausibly suppose that 
these special perceptual adaptations of the instincts of the gregarious 
species have been produced in the course of evolution, because they 
secure, among the members of any group, that emotional and impulsive 
congruity which is a principal foundation stone of all group-life, animal 
and human. There is no rival theory in the field, so far as I know. Freud 
does not further deal with the problem beyond implying that he agrees 
with le Bon in regarding emotional contagion as one of the manifestations 
“*so often covered by the enigmatic word ‘suggestion.’”” And he proceeds 
in the following chapter to deal with the enigma of suggestion. In fact 
the rest of the book is devoted to the elaboration of a theory of suggestion. 
He begins by insisting again on 

the fundamental fact of Group Psychology—the two theses as to the intensification 
of the emotions and the inhibition of the intellect in primitive groups. Our interest 


is now directed to discovering the psychological explanation of this mental chango 
which is experienced by the individual in a group. 


Freud continues: 


It is clear that rational factors...do not cover the observable phenomena. 
Beyond this, what we are offered as an explanation by authorities upon 
Sociology and Group Psychology is always the same, even though it is given various 
names, and that is—the magic word ‘suggestion.’ Tarde calls it ‘imitation’; but 
we cannot help agreeing with a writer who protests that imitation comes under 
the concept of suggestion, and is in fact one of its results. Le Bon traces back all 
the puzzling features of social phenomena to two factors: the mutual suggestion of 
individuals and the prestige of leaders. But prestige, again, is only recognisable by 
its capacity for evoking suggestion. McDougall for a moment gives us an impression 
that his principle of ‘primitive induction of emotion’ might enable us to do without 
the assumption of suggestion. But on further consideration we are forced to perceive 
that this principle says no more than the familiar assertions about ‘imitation’ or 
‘contagion,’ except for a decided stress upon the emotional factor. 


Now, if Professor Freud had done me the honour to read my Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology (a thing which, so far as I can judge, neither 
he nor any one of his many disciples has ever done), instead of reading 
only my Group Mind (which is explicitly founded upon the other book 
and is essentially an attempt to apply to the problems of group psychology 
the principles arrived at in the earlier work), he would have seen that 
I distinguish clearly between suggestion and emotional contagion, and, 
further, that I have there propounded, not only a theory of emotional 
contagion, but also a distinct theory of suggestion. He would then not 


1 Cf. my theory of laughter in Outline of Psychology, p. 165. 
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have committed the error of saying that there has been, during thirty 

years, no change in the situation as regards suggestion and that 

there has been no explanation of the nature of suggestion, that is, of the conditions 
under which influence without adequate logical foundation takes place. 

Since Freud has thus entirely overlooked my theory of suggestion 
I beg leave to restate it here, in order that the reader may compare it 
with the very complicated theory which is the main substance of Freud’s 
book. My theory sets out from the fact of observation that among 
animals of gregarious species we commonly find relations of dominance 
and submission; we see some members of a herd or flock submitting 
tamely and quietly to the dominance, the leadership, the self-assertion 
of other members. This submission does not always or commonly seem 
toimply fear. Yet it is unquestionably instinctive. I have argued, 
therefore, that such behaviour is the expression of a distinct and specific 
instinct’ of submission: an instinct which is apt to be evoked by the 
aggressive or self-assertive behaviour of other, especially larger and older, 
members of the group, and whose goal or function it is to secure harmony 
within the group by prompting the junior and weaker members of it to 
submit to the leadership of others, to follow them, to “knuckle under 
tothem” without protest, to accept their lightest word as law, to feel 
humble or lowly in their presence and to adopt lowly or ‘crestfallen’ 
attitudes before them. My theory maintains that the human species also 
is endowed with this instinct of submission; and that, with the develop- 
ment of language and intellect, verbal indications of the attitudes of the 
strong become very important means of evoking and directing this 
submissive impulse; that the impulse, the emotional conative tendency 
of this instinct, is the main conative factor at work in all instances of 
true Suggestion, whether waking or hypnotic. Further, that, in human 
societies, reputation for power of any sort becomes a very important 
factor in evoking this impulse, supplementing and, in fact, largely 
supplanting the bodily evidences of superior powers which, on the animal 
plane, are the principal excitants of this impulse; such reputation con- 
stituting the essence of all that we call prestige, the power of using 
suggestion, of compelling bodily and mental obedience or docility, without 
evoking fear. The theory maintains that, if the human species were not 
g'egarious, and if its native constitution did not comprise also this special 
submissive instinct, human beings would not be suggestible; and, there- 
fore, the social life of man would be profoundly other than it is?. 
‘ I say that this instinct of submission is evidenced by the animals of many gregarious 


species, But I maintain that it is distinct from the gregarious instinct itself; that there 
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Freud and his disciples make frequent references to ego-instincts; but 
they have never, so far as I know, attempted to define these postulated 
ego-instincts. I imagine that, if they would undertake to attempt to 
define them, it would appear that these ego-instincts are identical with 
what I have attempted to distinguish and define as two distinct instincts, 
the instincts of self-assertion and of submission. But Freud does not 
seek in the ego-instincts the explanation of suggestion. Rather his theory 
of suggestion is very much more complex. I will try to sketch it briefly 
and fairly. 

Freud’s theory of suggestion derives all the phenomena of suggestion 
from his libido. ‘“‘‘Libido’ is an expression taken from the theory of 
the emotions. We call by that name the energy (regarded as a quan- 
titative magnitude, though not at present actually measurable) of those 
instincts which have to do with all that may be comprised under the 
word ‘love.’”’ 

After a passage, in which he seeks to justify once more his acceptance 
of the popular usage of the word ‘love’ as evidence of the essential unity 
of all manifestations to which the word ‘love’ can with any propriety 
be applied, including, besides sexual attraction or lust, ‘‘on the one hand, 
self-love, and on the other love for parents and children, friendship and 
love for humanity in general, and also devotion to concrete objects and 
to abstract ideas,” Freud goes on to say: “ We will try our fortune, then, 
with the supposition that love relationships (or, to use a more neutral 
expression, emotional ties) also constitute the essence of the group mind.” 
He adds: “‘Let us remember that the authorities made no mention of 
any such relations. What would correspond to them is evidently con- 
cealed behind the shelter, the screen, of suggestion.”’ Freud then proceeds 
to the study of highly-organised groups, and especially churches and 
armies; for, as he says, “the most interesting examples of such structures 
are churches—communities of believers—and armies.”’ He finds common 
to them one essential feature, namely, “the same illusion holds good of 
there being a head—in the Catholic Church, Christ; in any army its 
Commander-in-Chief—who loves all the individuals in the group with 
are species of animals which have the gregarious instinct, but lack the submissive instinct ; 
just as there are men who are strongly gregarious, but in whom the submissive instinct 
operates very little, if at all; that is to say, I maintain that the gregarious and the sub- 
missive tendencies are independent variables and, therefore, cannot be properly ascribed 
to the same instinct. In this I dissent strongly from the teaching of Mr Wilfred Trotter, 
who, throughout his famous little book on /nastincts of the Herd in Peace and War, assumes 


without question that all the phenomena commonly classed under the head of suggestion 
are sufficiently explained by invoking the ‘herd instinct.’ 
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an equal love. Everything depends upon this illusion; if it were to be 
dropped, then both Church and army would dissolve, so far as external 
force permitted them to.” To all the members of the Church, Christ is 
“their father surrogate”; and to all the members of an army the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is their father surrogate. In the latter case the relation 
is multiplied by the official hierarchy: 


Every Captain is, as it were, the Commander-in-Chief and the father of his 
company, and so is every non-commissioned officer of his section. 

It is to be noticed that in these two artificial groups each individual is bound 
by libidinal ties on the one hand to the leader...and on the other hand to the 
other members of the group....It would appear as though we were on the right road 
towards an explanation of the principal phenomenon of Group Psychology—the 
individual’s lack of freedom in the group. If each individual is bound in two directions 
by such an intense emotional tie, we shall find no difficulty in attributing to that 
sels the alteration and limitation which have been observed in his per- 
8oha ty. 


Precisely! If the individual is so bound, and, given the protean nature 
of the libido anything may follow, any phenomena of group life may 
with a little ingenuity be attributed to these alleged libidinous ties. But 
the question remains—Are these ties really there in all groups? Are they 
really the fundamental factors of all group life? Or are they merely 
‘serted to be there by Professor Freud in order to make Group Psy- 
chology a mere annex of his psycho-analytic system? 

. Freud finds in the panic evidence of the truth of his view. He would 
distinguish between collective fear and true panic. He writes: 


The contention that dread in a group is increased to enormous proportions by 
mans Of induction (contagion) is not in the least contradicted by these remarks. 
McDougall’s view meets the case entirely when the danger is a really great one and 
when the group has no strong emotional ties—conditions which are fulfilled, for 
instance, when a fire breaks out in a theatre or a place of amusement. 


But he contends that in a body of troops panic may break out under 
conditions no more threatening than others which they have encountered 
without disorder, and that in these cases the essential condition of this, 
the true, panic, as distinguished from mere collective fear, is the death 
ofthe leader. 

N Ow, if this new theory of the panic is true, there must have occurred 
"ing the late war a multitude of such panics; and we might fairly 
demand that Freud should support his theory by the citation of one or 
'¥o authentic accounts of such panics induced by the death of leaders. 
But We find no such citations. In place of them we are offered in evidence 
only a scene from a play; or rather not even from a play, but from a 

parody of a play. 
he typical occasion of the outbreak of a panic is very much as it is represented 


in} tatroy’s parody of Hebbel’s play about Judith and Holofernes—a soldier cries 
out: The General has lost his head!” and thereupon all the Assyrians take to flight. 
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Freud adds: 


Anyone who, like McDougall, describes a panic as one of the plainest functions 
of the ‘group mind,’ arrives at the paradoxical position that this group mind docs 
away with itself in one of its most striking manifestations. 


In answer to this, I would point out that I do not ascribe a group mind 
to a crowd, nor do I regard a panic as a function of the group mind; 
the panic is rather a function of an instinct operating in an unorganised 
group. I admit that the death of a leader may contribute to bring about 
a panic; but I submit that the grounds of this are sufficiently obvious, 
that it requires no far-fetched theories for its explanation. The reasoning 
of Freud’s paragraphs, following those in which he treats of panic, shows 
that his theory requires that, on the death of the leader, the group shall 
break out, not into panic, but into an orgy of mutual murder. For, he 
tells us, it is only the libidinous ties between the leader and the members 
and those between the members (which latter somehow are derivative 
from the former) which keep in check our narcissism; and narcissism is 
ruthless murderous self-seeking. That this, rather than panic, is the 
consequence of the death of the leader logically demanded by Freud’s 
theory is clearly shown by his next section, which deals with the religious 
group. 

“The dissolution of a religious group is not so easy to observe” (italics 
mine). And so here also Freud turns to literature and finds his evidence 
in a story which, if not a parody of a story, is little more, namely, the 
notorious sensation novel When It Was Dark. This novel, which achieved 
a great popular success, is offered us as evidence, because it was re- 
commended by the Bishop of London, and because “it gave a clever and, 
as it seems to me, a convincing picture of such a possibility and its 
consequences.” The whole passage deserves citation: 


The novel, which is supposed to relate to the present day, tells how a conspiracy 
of enemies to the figure of Christ and of the Christian faith succeeds in arranging 
for a sepulchre to be discovered in Jerusalem. In this sepulchre is an inscription, in 
which Joseph of Arimathea confesses that for reasons of piety he secretly removed 
the body of Christ from its grave on the third day after its entombment and buried 
it in this spot. The resurrection of Christ and his divine nature are by this means 
disposed of, and the result of this archeological discovery is a convulsion in European 
civilisation and an extraordinary increase in all crimes and acts of violence, which 
only ceases when the forgers’ plot has been revealed. The phenomenon which 
accompanies the dissolution that is here supposed to overtake a religious group ts 
not dread, for which the occasion is wanting. Instead of it, ruthless and hostile 
impulses toward other people make their appearance, which, owing to the equal love 
of Christ, they had previously been unable to do?. 


1 It happens that I have some slight acquaintance with the author of this precious 
story, and I venture to think that he would be immensely tickled to know that. his successful 
effort to boil the domestic pot is now seriously cited as evidence in support of a scientific 
theory. 
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In the next chapter Freud briefly recognises the existence of leaderless 
groups. These, which might be supposed to offer some serious difficulty 
to a theory which makes the leader the centre of all group-ties, he 
brushes lightly aside with the suggestion that an idea, an abstraction, 
or even a common wish, may serve as a substitute for a leader, as an 
object or centre for our libidinous impulses. 

‘Having arrived at the view that libidinous ties are constitutive of 
every group, Freud very properly turns to being-in-love in the ordinary 
sense of the words, in order to study the phenomena more intimately ; 
and here he finds ‘identification’ to be the centre of interest. “Identi- 
fication is the earliest and original form of emotional tie.” It culminates 
inthe cannibal, who, 
4s we know, has remained at this standpoint; he has a devouring affection for his 
themies and only devours people of whom he is fond. 

There follows an intricate discussion of love, in which the ego and 
the ego-ideal and other entities spring back and forth between the self 
and the object, the object becoming the self and the self the object, in 
4manner so puzzling to any but a hardened believer that I can make out 
ofit only the following: Freud recognises, as I have done, two principal 
factors in normal sexual love, sensuality or lust on the one hand, tender- 
hesS On the other; but, whereas I have identified these two factors of 
sexual love with the impulse of the sex instinct and the impulse of the 
parental or protective instinct, respectively, Freud feels himself bound 
toderive both of them from the sexual libido. He describes the tender 
factor as a part of the sexual impulse inhibited in its aim. By what this 
part is inhibited is not very clear. Nor is it clear why, being inhibited, 
its nature should be transformed into its opposite. The natural result of 
obstruction to the sexual instinct would seem to be, as in all other cases, 
‘ger, as we see in animals. However, granting this transformation of 
‘te-half of the libido, we then have sexual love consisting essentially in 
one-half of the sexual libido working toward its sexual goal, but restrained 
by the other half, which, by inhibition, has been transformed into its 
“PPOSite, tenderness. How much simpler to recognise that parental Jove 
8 Primarily the expression of a special instinct independent of and quite 

ferent from the sexual instinct, and to see in sexual love the play of 
these two impulses reciprocally modifying one another, and modified 
still further in most cases by other equally independent tendencies! + 


* That the parental and the sexual instincts are two quite distinct instincts seems 
petteetly clear to my mind. It is made clear by any impartial unbiased consideration 
of the facts of human behaviour and by any unbiased exercise of the despised art of 
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Freud seeks further light on love from hypnosis: 


From being in love to hypnosis is evidently only a short step—the hypnotic 
relation is the devotion of someone in love to an unlimited degree, but with sexual 
satisfaction excluded....But, on the other hand, we may also say that the hypnotic 
relation is (if the expression is permissible) a group formation with two members.... 
Hypnosis is distinguished from a group formation by this limitation of number, just 
as it is distinguished from being in love by the absence of directly sexual tendencics. 
In this respect it occupies a middle position between the two. 

Hypnosis contains, then, the key to the crowd. The reader at this 
point begins to think he is near the end of his journey. A group is a 
crowd hypnotised by its leader, and to be hypnotised is to be in love, 
to have one’s sexual lindo fixated upon the hypnotiser in two halves, one 
half inhibited, the other half uninhibited. The group is a crowd in love 
with its leader, and suggestibility is a consequence of being in love. But. 


the explanation of suggestion is not so simple. 


There is still a great deal in it which we must recognise as unexplained and 
mystical. It contains an additional element of paralysis derived from the relation 
between someone with superior power and someone who is without power and 
helpless. 


So the indefatigable Freud sets off on another tack to find the grounds of 
this further unexplained and mystical element. He begins by examining 
Mr Trotter’s view which finds the explanation of all suggestion in the 
herd instinct. He rejects this view on the ground, first, that “it can be 
made at all events probable that the herd instinct is not irreducible, 
that it is not primary in the same sense as the instinct of self-preservation 
and the sexual instinct.’ Secondly, on the ground that it explains the 
group, while assigning no essential place or function to a leader; and 
Freud has already asserted that the leader is the essential key to the 
group. Freud then makes the following astonishing tour de force, and, 
by it, brings us back to the original position from which he set out. 
Gemeingeist, esprit de corps, ‘group spirit,’ etc., does not belie its derivation from 
what was originally envy....Social justice means that we deny ourselves many things 
so that others may have to do without them as well, or, what is the same thing, 


may not be able to ask for them. This demand for equality is the root of social 
conscience and the sense of duty. 


But what then is envy, which is thus identified with a demand for 
equality and as the root of all the social virtues? Is envy the expression 
of some special instinct? No, its explanation is to be found in the fact 


introspection. But, if possible, it is shewn still more clearly by observation of animal 
behaviour. In most animals the two instincts operate quite independently of one another 
and at different periods of the life cycle. Only dogmatic adhesion to a theory, which 
took form as a hasty assumption and which has never been revised, could blind Prof. 
Freud and his disciples to this truth and drive them to such a fantastic derivation of 
tenderness as Freud proposes in the pages under review. 
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that man is not, as Trotter asserts, a herd animal, but ‘“‘rather a horde 
animal, an individual creature in a horde led by a chief.” Now, the 
characteristics of a crowd imply regression of its members ‘‘to a primitive 
mental activity, of just such a sort as we should be inclined to ascribe 
to the primal horde. Thus the group appears to us as a revival of the 
primal horde. Just as primitive man virtually survives in every in- 
dividual, so the primal horde may arise once more out of any random 
crowd.” 

Thus the long trail leads back to ‘Totem and Taboo’ and the horde 
father. This primal superman “had prevented his sons from satisfying 
their directly sexual tendencies; he forced them into abstinence and 
consequently into the emotional ties with him and with one another 
which could arise out of those of their tendencies that were inhibited in 
their sexual aim. He forced them, so to speak, into group psychology. 
His sexual jealousy and intolerance became in the last resort the causes 
of group psychology.” Now we see why, in the opening chapter, Freud 
Wrote of the illusion that is the condition of all group-life, the illusion 
onthe part of the members that they are equally loved by the leader. 
For the primal horde father does not love his sons; he is merely consumed 
and motivated by sexual jealousy against them. ‘The illusion that the 
kader loves all of the individuals equally and justly...is simply an 
idealistic remodelling of the state of affairs in the primal horde, where 
all of the sons knew that they were equally persecuted by the primal 
father, and feared him equally”; and where the primal father, by 
forbidding them all sexual gratification, forced them to love him and to 
love One another. This is described as a process of “recasting upon 
which all social duties are built up.” 

This same recasting process explains ‘what is still incomprehensible 
and mysterious in group formations—all that lies hidden behind the 
“ugmatic words ‘hypnosis’ and ‘suggestion.’” 


et us recall that hypnosis has something positively uncanny about it; but the 
“Mracteristic of uncanniness suggests something old and familiar that has undergone 
‘Pression. Let us consider how hypnosis is induced. The hypnotist asserts that he 
at Possession of a mysterious power which robs the subject of his own will, or, 
Ch is the same thing, the subject believes it of him. This mysterious power...must 
the same that is looked upon by primitive people as the source of taboo, the same 
©manates from kings and chieftains, and makes it dangerous to approach them 
(mana). The hypnotist, then, is supposed to be in possession of this power; and how 
he manifest it? By telling the subject to look him in the eyes; his most typical 
method of hypnotising is by his look. But it is precisely the sight of the chieftain 
that is dangerous and unbearable for primitive people, just as later that of the Godhead 
is for mortals. 
*y the measures that he takes, then, the hypnotist awakens in the subject a 
portion of his archaic inheritance which had also made him compliant toward his 
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parent....What is thus awakened is the idea of a paramount and dangerous personality, 
toward whom only a passive-masochistic attitude is possible, toward whom one’s 
will has to be surrendered...the uncanny and coercive characteristics of group 
formations, which are shown in their suggestion phenomena, may therefore with 
justice be traced back to the fact of their origin from the primal horde. The leader 
of the group is still the dreaded primal father; the group still wishes to be governed 
by unrestricted force; it has an extreme passion for authority; in le Bon’s phrase, 
it has a thirst for obedience!. The primal father is the group ideal, which governs 
the ego in the place of the ego-ideal. Hypnotism has a good claim to being described 
as a group of two; there remains as a definition for suggestion...a conviction which 
is not based upon perception and reasoning but upon an crotic tie. 


Further 


we have come to the conclusion that suggestion is a partial manifestation of the state 
of hypnosis, and that hypnosis is solidly founded upon a predisposition which has 
survived in the unconscious from the early history of the human family. 

Here we have come to the end of the long and tortuous trail. The 
remainder of the book restates some of the positions reached and deals 
with some other hardly related problems. 

Let me try to summarise the complex theory as fairly as possible in a 
few lines. The main factor in group life is suggestion. The fundamental 
problem of Group Psychology, therefore, is the nature of suggestion. 
Suggestion is always of the same nature as the suggestion of hypnosis; 
and the study of hypnosis shows that suggestion depends upon a peculiar 
emotional attitude of the patient to the hypnotiser. This attitude results 
from the re-animation (by regression) of an atavistic survival, an attitude 
acquired by the race during the long period in which men lived in the 
primal horde, a horde dominated by a brutal horde-leader fiercely jealous 
of his sexual rights over all the women. This horde-leader forced all his 
fellow-males to repress their sexual urgings; their repressed [ibido then 
became fixated on him, so that they loved him, and falsely believed that 
he loved them, at the same time that they feared him for his brutal 
domination and plotted to slay him. When any man lives as a member 
of a group and is subject to group influences, when he accepts the 
traditional morality and developes the virtues of the good and patriotic 
citizen, it is because some leader throws him back from his hard-won 
individuality, forces upon him an atavistic regression to the complex 
attitude proper toward the leader of the primitive horde, so that he 


1 How or why the persecuted sons of the primal horde father acquire & passion for 
being persecuted is nowhere explained. Even if we accept Freud's dictium that to per- 
secute a man and to force him to deny himself all sexual gratification is the surest way 
to earn his love, it is not obvious that the victim will at the same time develop a passionate 
desire to be persecuted, or that he will transmit this desire to his remote descendants. 
But there seems to be no limit to the tasks imposed by Prof. Freud on the credulity of 
his disciples. Towards them he is as ruthless as his prototype, the primal horde-father. 
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becomes sugyestible toward him; but the part of the leader may be 
played by an abstract idea, or even by a wish or aspiration held in 
common by a number of individuals. 

What verdict shall be given upon this theory? First, it may be said, 
if there were no other explanations of the facts of group life, we should 
have to entertain it seriously. But, as I have endeavoured to show, other 
simpler, less extravagant, explanations are possible and are at least as 
adequate. 

Secondly, the theory, if accepted with all the peculiar Freudian 
assumptions upon which it is based, leaves or rather raises many obscure 
problems. For example, it leaves the leaderless group unexplained; for 
we can hardly take seriously the assertion that an abstract idea or a 
wish may play the réle assigned to the leader in forcing regression to 
the atavistic attitude. It leaves untouched the fact that women are at 
least as suggestible as men, and probably on the whole more so; we shall 
have to invent some other story to account for their suggestibility. It 
leaves very obscure the suggestibility of the members of a group toward 
one another. (Here I would especially cite such instances as the famous 

spread of the rumour of Russian troops passing through England in 
the autumn of 1914. It is impossible to point in such instances to a 
leader. We must be content to suppose this to be an instance where a 
wish played the réle of leader. But is not this equivalent to rejecthg 
the theory in toto?) It does not explain the primary fact of contagion 
of emotion, so fundamental to all group-life. It does not explain how 
’ leader attains leadership; how he manages to force regression upon 
his followers and to constitute himself a leader. 

F inally, it reduces all the social life of men, including all team-work, 
all patriotism, all moral self-control and discipline, all self-sacrifice for 
the 00d of the community, to the working of an atavistic regression, to 
‘return to the behaviour proper to the remote age in which the violence 
ofa bully, armed with a club and prompted by sexual jealousy, was the 
only Controlling force in human society. It makes sexual jealousy and 
"vy the roots of all the nobler manifestations of human life. Yet it 
leaves these roots themselves unexplained. Why jealousy? Why envy? 
If the sexual impulse, the fear of death, and the urge for food were the 
¥hole of the instinctive endowment of primitive man, why should not 
the primal horde have enjoyed a delightful promiscuity? On that plane 

OMe Woman can serve many men. We should expect sexual jealousy, if 
anywhere, only among the women. 

My verdict is “not proven and wildly improbable.” If we positively 
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knew, if by any supernatural unchallengeable authority we were assured, 
that all the phenomena of human life, all the modes of human activity, 
had been derived from sexuality, and must be éxplained as manifestations 
of the sexual libido, we might be induced to say that Professor Freud’s 
theory of suggestion and his theory of social phenomena in general was a 
most ingenious and praiseworthy effort to solve an insoluble problem. 

But we have no such guarantee. The only authority we have for 
accepting this as the necessary and sole permissible line of speculation, 
for regarding our explanations of social phenomena as necessarily confined 
within the limits of the sexual libido, is the authority of Professor Freud 
and of his devoted disciples. I, for one, shall continue to try to avoid 
the spell of the primal horde father and to use what intellect I have 
untrammelled by arbitrary limitations. 


SUGGESTION AND PERSONALITY! 
By WILLIAM BROWN. 


HisTORICALLY, the problem of suggestion has been approached along 
two distinct paths. Up to quite recent times our knowledge of it has 
been a secondary result of the study of hypnosis: during the last few 
years the line of investigation has been that of mental analysis. There 
can be no doubt that the latter form of inquiry is likely to be the more 
fruitful of the two. 

The problem of the relationship of suggestion to hypnosis is brought 
to a point in two distinct classical definitions that we have of the 
hypnotic state. According to the Salpétriére School (Charcot, Janet, 
ete.), hypnosis is an artificial hysteria or mental dissociation. According 
tothe Nancy School (Bernheim, Coué, Baudouin) hypnosis is a state of 
artificially-increased suggestibility. According to the former of these two 
definitions, we should expect suggestibility to be increased in hypnosis, 
because mental dissociation would tend to carry with it diminished self- 
knowledge and self-control, with the result that ideas elicited in the 
subject’s mind would tend to realise themselves by their own momentum, 
as 1t were, unchecked by more far-reaching thoughts and higher forms 
of mental control. The difference between the two schools of thought 
would then seem to be this—that, whereas the Salpétriére school puts 
mental dissociation as a cause of any increased suggestibility that may 
occur, the Nancy school makes no definite statement as to the cause of 
this increased suggestibility. 

The problem of deciding between the merits of these two definitions 
can be dealt with by an appeal to experience. During the European 
War a great spontaneous natural experiment was carried out through 
the agency of the actual conditions of fighting. Soldiers suffered by 
the hundred from crude mental dissociation, showing itself by amnesia or 
loss Of memory for definite terrifying events and experiences, together 
with loss of psycho-physical functions, such as the power of speaking, of 
hearing. of walking, the power of controlling tremors, etc. Investigation 
of these patients immediately after their injury showed that they were 
readily hypnotisable. Moreover, that the ease with which they could be 


‘ This paper is Dr Brown’s contribution to the Morton Prince Commemoration 
Volume published by Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co. [#d.] 
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hypnotised was in direct proportion to the degree of their mental dis- 
sociation. In other words, one discovered a definite correlation between 
degree of dissociation and ease of hypnotisability. Such a finding 
harmonises with the Salpétriére definition of hypnosis, as an artificial 
dissociation. On the other hand, in these cases it was found that the 
suggestibility, though certamly increased in milder degrees of dissocia- 
tion, was often conspicuous by its absence in more pronounced degrees 
of dissociation. ° 

It is clear that we must here call to mind a fundamental distinction 
in the matter of suggestion. If we define suggestion, as, e.g. McDougall 
does, as the acceptance of an idea or proposition independently of 
logically adequate grounds for such acceptance, the further question 
arises—whence comes this idea that is accepted? If it is elicited by the 
patient’s outer environment, the people around him, the general physical 
and mental situation, the process may be called that of hetero-suggestion. 
If, on the other hand, the idea arises spontaneously in the patient’s own 
mind or is deliberately presented to him by himself, the process may be 
called that of auto-suggestion. In cases of deep hypnosis, such as we 
have just referred to, where a patient’s suggestibility seems sometimes 
to be diminished rather than increased, it may well be that it is 
merely a diminution of hetero-suggestibility—auto-suggestibility may 
be intensified. 

Before passing on to a more detailed consideration of the nature of 
suggestibility, we must emphasise the fact that on the one hand crude 
mental dissociation facilitates hypnotism, and further, that this mental 
dissociation, although sometimes caused by mental conflict and repres- 
sion, may often be caused by pronounced physical means, such as physical 
shock to the brain, and in a small proportion of individuals appears to 
be an inborn characteristic. That is, in certain cases of physical shock 
to the nervous system, and in certain other cases, the state of hypnosis 
can be produced with exceptional ease, without any obvious psycho- 
logical reasons. 

If we remain in thought on the level of suggestion and suggestibility 
in our consideration of the causation and cure of psycho-neurotic symp- 
toms, we have some such crude view as that of Babinski, who holds that 
hysterical symptoms are produced by suggestion, and therefore are 
curable by persuasion. In other words, the patient falls ill under the 
influence of pathogenic auto-suggestion, and recovers from his illness if 
these are neutralised by therapeutic suggestion, either given by a 
physician or others, 2.e. hetero-suggestion, or by himself, 7.e. auto- 
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suggestion. So far as it goes, this explanation is not incorrect. In 
simple cases of hysteria, such as those seen almost in process of formation 
during the war, hysterical symptoms, such as loss of the power of walking, 
loss of voice, etc., were demonstrably the result of the patient’s belief 
that he had become paralysed, or that he had lost his voice permanently, 
and the symptoms disappeared at once if the patient was informed that 
this was not the case, and was strongly assured that the power of walking, 
talking, etc., would forthwith return to him. But even in so simple a 
case as this, the further question arises—“ Why was the patient so sus- 
ceptible to the pathogenic auto-suggestion, the suggestion of illness?” 
The answer can only be found in terms of desires in the patient’s mind. 
Sometimes these desires are fully conscious, but, in the majority of cases, 
their true nature is not realised by the patient. In war neurosis, the 
desire for personal safety, to get away from the firing line, was a pro- 
nounced factor in the causation of these symptoms. The patient desired 
to get away at all costs from the firing line, and it was because he did not 
fully realise the nature and significance of this desire that he could become 
self-deceived and fall a victim to hysterical symptoms. He did, indeed, 
consciously desire to get away from the firing line, but with honour, 
without disgracing himself or betraying his comrades; but at the back of 
his mind there was a more vigorous desire to get away at all costs. This 
desire welcomed the experience (say) of his being struck with fragments 
of earth thrown up by a bursting shell. The thought passed through his 
mind that he was paralysed, and this thought became a fixed idea because 
of the intense desire. 

It is sometimes said, as, e.g. by Baudouin, that emotion is an auxiliary 
factor in suggestion ; in other words, that a patient succumbs more readily 
to suggestion when under the influence of some emotion or other. The 
truth is this: emotion is the subjective side of some instinctive tendency, 
such as the instinct to escape, the gregarious instinct, the sex instinct, etc., 
and these are not so much auxiliary factors in suggestion, as the essential 
factors, Suggestion only works in relation to the activity of some instinct 
or other. When in full consciousness, instinctive processes are controlled 
or directed by reference to the entire conscious self, and in such cases 
suggestion has little or no scope. It is where, through conflict and re- 
pression, certain instinctive desires, associated often with definite sets of | 
memories of the past, are dissociated from the main stream of conscious- 
hess that they can realise suggestions which would be unacceptable to the 

lully-conscious personality if their meanings were thoroughly understood. 
One might provisionally harmonise the suggestion theory of causation 
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and cure of symptoms and the analytic theory as follows: mental conflict 
and repression may produce hysterical symptoms as compromise forma- 
tions which simultaneously satisfy repressed desires in the unconscious, 
and desires of another nature in the conscious mind, but the nature of 
the symptoms themselves is also partly determined by auto-suggestions 
arising as the result of dimmished unity of the self—chance thoughts, 
they may be, which otherwise would have no influence over the patient’s 
mental state, and to which he would not succumb. He is in a state of 
mind divided against itself: he is afraid for himself, afraid of ill-health, 
afraid that he may fall sick, and yet may desire sickness, for reasons that 
can be discovered by deeper analysis (e.g. as a self-punishment, or to 
tyrannise over relatives, etc.). So the idea gams a hold upon him. In 
this way the dissociation we have previously emphasised does favour the 
acceptance of auto-suggestion. On the other hand, what particular auto- 
suggestions, from among all the different possible suggestions, are 
accepted, is determined by the wishes, desires, etc., of the patient's mind. 
In order, therefore, to understand fully the realisation of suggestion, we 
must analyse the patient’s mind and learn as much as we can about these 
mental factors. 

One analytic view of the nature of suggestion and suggestibility is 
the well-known Freudian view that suggestion is a form of transference 
in which the patient reacts to the physician as he reacted in early life 
towards his own father, or towards others closely connected with him 
in childhood. In other words, the reaction is an erotic one, using the 
word ‘erotic’ in the widest sense. The tie is an erotic tie. At first sight 
such a theory as this seems to be extremely improbable, since, besides 
the sex instinct, there are many other instincts which may be plausibly 
appealed to for an explanation of suggestibility in special cases. The 
instinct of escape, with its emotion of fear, the gregarious mstinct with 
its own peculiar emotion, and the instinct of self-abasement, with its 
emotion of negative self-feeling, may be specially singled out in this con- 
nection. So much suggestibility seems, on the surface, to be the result 
of fear, or of a standing desire to be in harmony with one's fellows. We 
must, however, remember that Freud has a definite theory of group 
psychology and of the gregarious instinct in terms of libidinal relation- 
ship of the individuals of a crowd or other group towards the leader 
of that group—the leader corresponding to the father of the horde in 
more primitive times. Such a theory brings the concept once more 
within the circle of Freudian doctrine, and recently Freudians have 
explained auto-suggestion m terms of narcissism. Indeed, Dr Ernest 
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Jones explains all suggestion in terms of narcissism. He writes: “If the 
primary narcissism has been released and re-animated directly, by con- 
centration upon the idea of self, the process may be termed ‘auto- 
suggestion’; if it has been preceded by a stage in which the ego ideal 
is resolved into the earlier father ideal, the process may be termed 
‘hetero-suggestion},’” 

This is an original and important theory, and deserves careful testing 
by further psycho-analysis of patients, especially of patients who have 
previously practised auto-suggestion with success. 

Itisclear, then, that the problem of suggestion and suggestibility is 
far from being a question of the past, now superseded by analytical 
theory. It still remains one of the central problems of modern psycho- 
therapy. Whether suggestion is always a libidinal relationship, is not 
entirely free from doubt. Instead of saying, with Freud, that all sug- 
gestion is transference, we are probably on safer ground in holding that 
the transference situation is, indeed, one of the conditions under which 
suggestion may occur, but that suggestion may also occur in psycho- 
logical situations when there is no transference. But the question can 
only be finally decided by ‘deep’ analysis. 

In conclusion, a word may be said on the relation of suggestion and 
auto-suggestion to the will. It has been noted by many observers that 
over-anxiety counteracts the effects of therapeutic suggestion. If one 
feels anxious to get to sleep at night, one may become wider and wider 
awake. Similarly, in the attempt to recall a forgotten name, anxious 
effort to remember generally brings failure. Coué has summed up these 
and other similar observations in his so-called Law of Reversed Effort. 
“When the will and the imagination are in conflict, the imagination 
always wins.” Such a formulation is only true of states of incomplete 
will, where fear of failure has prevented the full development of volition, 
and the word ‘will’ should be replaced by ‘wish.’ The completed state 
of will or volition is incompatible with any such fear or doubt. One of the 
best definitions of volition is that given by Professor G. F. Stout: 
“Volition is a desire qualified and defined by the judgment, that, so far 
48 in us lies, we shall bring about the desired end because we desire it.” 
The ‘judgment’ in this definition comprises, of course, belief, and if 
completed, it is superior to ‘imagination’ (suggestion) acting alone. 

The advice given to patients to avoid effort in the practice of sug- 
gestion, is a sound one, since effort tends to arouse the idea of possible 
failure and the fear of failure. If these do arise, they gain the mastery 


* “The Nature of Auto-suggestion,”’ Brit. Jour. of Med. Psychology, 1923, m1, 209. 
Med. Psych, v 3 
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over the original suggestion. Most cases of successful auto-suggestion 
are characterised by avoidance of thoughts and fears of failure, and 
may, therefore, be considered as instances of supplementation and com- 
pletion of the volitional process through adequate control of the imagina- 
tion. To call the method one of auto-suggestion is really somewhat 
inappropriate and it might be more accurately described as a method 
of training the will. In practice the passivity of mere suggestion and 
auto-suggestion is quickly superseded by the activity of faith and 
calm determination to succeed. 

What is acquired is 8 new mental attitude which protects the patient 
from suggestions of ill-health and incapacity. To make this protection 
complete, or as nearly complete as possible, the patient also requires a 
course of psycho-analysis or autognosis, to rid him of complexes and 
other dissociations and thus enable him to face the world with a unified 
personality. 


WILLIAM SHARP AND THE IMMORTAL HOUR! 
By H. CRICHTON-MILLER. 


Fiona MACLEOD’s drama of The Immortal Hour, which first appeared in 
print in 1900, has in the last few years become far more widely known 
through its setting as a ‘music-drama’ by Rutland Boughton. The 
music is necessarily an interpretation, and no one who has heard it 
sympathetically can be completely unaware of the ‘meaning’ of the 
play. Yet many who have felt its significance and individual appeal 
find themselves trying to discover a line of interpretation more general 
and explicit than music is meant to give. The symbolism, which is so 
definite in form, is strangely elusive in meaning. Where is this meaning 
to be found? Some will say that only the author can answer that 
question; others will maintain that the meaning must vary with each 
individual apprehension of the drama; and others again will resent any 
attempt to reduce the subtle language of art to crude formulae of speech. 
In point of fact, Fiona Macleod’s attitude to the drama provides the best 
justification for the attempt to interpret it. “I write,” he says, “not 
because | know a mystery and would reveal it, but because I have known 
a mystery, and am to-day as a child before it, and neither reveal nor 
interpret it?’ In a note of mtroduction to the drama he outlines its 
meaning for him in relation to the Celtic legend upon which it is based; 
but is far from suggesting that this meaning is final: 


Some may look upon Midir as another Orpheus, and upon Etain as a Eurydice 
with the significance of Prosperpine—others may see also in Etain, what I sec, and 
would convey in The Immortal Hour, a symbol of the wayward but home-wandering 
soul; and in Midir, a symbol of the spirit; and in Eochaidh, a symbol of the mundane 
life, or mortal love. Others will see only the sweet vanity of the phosphorescent play 
of the mythopeeic Gaelic mind, or indeed not even this, but only the natural dreaming 
of the Gaelic imagination, ever in love with fantasy and with beauty in fantasy%. 


He recognised that it is a thing for others to interpret, and possibly to 
interpret more fully than himself. One of his correspondents, Dr Good- 
child, a paranoic genius whose poems are hardly known, takes an entirely 
different view of The Immortal Hour, which the author accepts without 
variance or criticism. Indeed it is a matter of some psychological interest 
that William Sharp not only accepted the interpretation of this unbalanced 
admirer but also made a friend of him and spent several periods of his 
life in Goodchild’s company. 


1 Read before the Medical Section of the British Psy chological Society on Oct. 22, 1924. 
* Life of Fiona Macleod, p. 421. 
3 Fiona Macleod, Poems and Dramus, p. 314. 
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And on this point of self-knowledge it is rather interesting to note 
these words of our author in a letter to a friend: “Since no human being 
has yet seen his or her own soul absolutely impartially and in all its rounded 
completeness of good and evil, of strength and weakness, of what is 
temporal and perishable and what is germinal and essential, how can 
we expect even the subtlest analyst to depict other souls than his own?” 

The present interpretation is based upon three main sources: the 
text of the drama itself; Fiona Macleod’s life, as‘tevealed in his biography ; 
and the general principles of analytical psychology. The relation of cre- 
ative art to the unconscious has long been recognised. The psycho- 
analytic school has been led by its study of this question to elimimate 
the creative factor entirely. As Ernest Jones says in his Theory of 
Symbolism, p. 173: 


From the standpoint of scientific thought the abstract idea that is here supposed 

to be symbolised is altogether illusory; we have no experience in either the physical 
or spiritual world of creation, for what masquerades as such always proves on closer 
inspection to be only transformation. 
This may be so, and to the Freudian there can be very little meaning in 
anything I may say to-night. But I am one of those naif and primitive 
persons who still find it necessary to explain certain phenomena in life 
upon the basis of this illusion. 

The Ziirich school, on the other hand, has, as it seems to me, rather 
stressed the factor of creative art as an element that may be taken 
as ultimate and irreducible as far as the individual’s psychology is 
concerned. 

It is interesting to note that William Sharp, in a letter to W. B. Yeats, 
rather commits himself to the Freudian position. He says: “All poetry 
is, In @ sense, memory: all art, indeed, is a mnemonic gathering of the 
innumerable and lost into the found and unique.” Or are we to regard 
this sentence more as evidence of his pantheistic outlook? 

An artist of considerable talent supplies me with the following notes 
which seem to me very pertinent: 


The true artist is not on a quest for Beauty but for Truth in Beauty: in searching 
for beauty he does not try to escape from the material world. When I am painting 
I do not think. I may repeat the subject’s name monotonously or visualise the thing 
to be painted and mentally stare at it, or mentally stare at the wall to be decorated. 

The idea of how to treat the subject comes with a click, and there is never any 
indecision. If I start a painting (not a study) and it does not “‘come off” I should 
find it very difficult to do it again. 

I am always positive the idea is right. If the picture is a fair success, and someone 
criticises, “‘These clouds are wrong,” and 1 try to alter them, I always spoil the 
picture; it no longer fits in with my vision, and I don’t know what I am doing. If 
the clouds are wrong it is myself that must be altered. Between the time the “click ” 
comes and the time I begin to paint, I'd rather not think about the work at all, or 
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make notes. It is possible though to plan out a certain amount beforehand and let 
the idea flow down this prepared channel. Sometimes I start with only half an idea 
or none, and it clicks just in time to save confusion. As I work out the idea, I don’t 
think at all, in a way I feel. I feel the shape of things—sometimes I almost become the 
thing [am painting. If the idea is a very strong one I find the effort of expressing 
it very great. I feel sick and wish I had not undertaken it—when the idea leaves 
me | am very tired. 

This effort is not a difficulty of concentration—nor is it the struggle of my 
technique to keep up with the idea. I have felt both these difficulties and they are 
ditferent. I don’t think about technique when I am following an idea. 


This seems to give a fairly convincing picture of the conscious and 
unconscious interaction in creative work. 

Apart from this, a connection between creative work and the sex 
life has long been recognised to exist. The Freudian school has elaborated 
the connection very amply but on an exclusively psychological basis. 
Those of us who are physicians must recognise a certain fundamental 
biological factor—one that is just as fundamental to artistic creation as 
is the gonad hormone to procreation. It seems to me that the problem 
of creative art—if we admit that there is such a thing or that it con- 
stitutes a problem—turns on the conception of surrender, and as such 
is the complete antithesis of power. Hence it follows that creative art is 
bound up with femininity as certainly as logic and reason are bound up 
with masculinity. Real virility may admit of excellent design, construc- 
tion and formulation, but the liberation of the intuitive demands an 
attitude of surrender incompatible with the complete male psychology. 
I do not propose to follow this line of thought: I am perfectly aware of 
the numerous and obvious objections to the theory in appearance. I 
merely mention it because of its relevance to Fiona Macleod’s story. 

This unconscious activity appears in such independence of conscious 
mental processes that it is as though a separate personality were at work. 
Socrates and his daemon, Stevenson and his Brownies, Barrie and 
McConachie—there are numerous instances of the personification of the 
unconscious self as a kind of independent entity. William Sharp was 
well aware of the influence of the unconscious factor upon his work. 
His wife tells how ‘“‘a dream, a sudden inner vision, an idea that had lain 
dormant in what he called ‘the mind behind the mind’ would suddenly 
visualise itself, and blot out everything else.” Beyond the normal inter- 
play of conscious and unconscious, his experience reveals something more 
acute and painful—an actual division of personality—im fact a partial 
dissociation. The outlines of this history of minor discord can be traced 
in what is known of his life. 

William Sharp’s heredity was partly Scandinavian and partly Celt. 
Physically he was a Norseman—spiritually, a Gael. Had his Norse 
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physique served him well, his history might have been very different 
from what it was. But he was a great invalid, with intervals of remark- 
able well-being. Judging from what we can gather of his illnesses he was 
from adolescence a case of chronic streptococcal infection, and if his 
tonsils had been enucleated at the age of 12, his career might have been 
a happier but hardly a more prolific one. He was of course a psychasthenic 
and his sensitiveness to environment is a characteristic feature of his 
whole life. It has been suggested that he was fundamentally a manic 
depressive, but this is untenable in that every change of circumstance 
and environment produced its reaction on him. It is to be noted in this 
connection that the Fiona Macleod phase could never flourish or even 
persist in London. 

As a child he was imaginative and dreamy as well as active and 
insubordinate. He soon learned that not only uncomprehending adults 
but also other children of his age disbelieved in the visions that were so 
real a part of his experience. His father called him a liar in connection 
with these visions. So we can well see how the sensitive little visionary 
soon became introverted and rebellious and how he early developed a 
sense of inferiority. Long years after he wrote: “‘And after all why am 
I to be considered inferior to my fellows because I love passionately in 
her every manifestation the mother who has borne us all, and to whom 
much that is noblest in art is due?”’ 

“The first tragedy in my life,” he writes, ““was when I was captured 
for the sacrifice of school.” At eighteen he escaped to the heather for 
some months with a gipsy tribe, then he was recaptured for a lawyer’s 
office and subsequently for a bank. Of an occasion when he had an 
important decision about his future work to report to the manager he 
writes: “I had not heard the cuckoo that season, so I resolved to forget 
business for the day....”” The manager’s comment is memorable: ‘‘ We 
can’t do with one who puts the call of the cuckoo before business.” 

Nevertheless, William Sharp had undoubted practical ability which 
even the bank recognised, and in the years that followed, the pressure 
of life’s demands kept him in the full tide of activity for a while. After 
a nine years’ engagement, he married his cousin, and having chosen 
literature as his work, was hard put to it to make a living. A memoir of 
Rossetti, for whom he had had an intimate admiration, helped to make 
his name known. He travelled, made many literary friends and tried his 
hand at many branches of literary work. 

This period of eager and active living was broken by spells of ill- 
health. At these times the dreaming self would take the field of con- 
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sciousness; William Sharp slept and Fiona Macleod awoke. A glimpse 
of the conflict of incompatibility between these two selves is to be found 
in an account of one of these experiences. “He felt himself to be prac- 
tically dead to the material world and actually alive on the other side 
of things in the greater, freer universe. He had no desire to return, and 
rejoiced in his freedom and greater powers; but as he described it after- 
wards, a hand suddenly restrained him: ‘Not yet; you must return.’” 
We begin to recognise the psychological significance of Eochaidh’s con- 
flict when he is minded to follow Dalua; but is almost turned back by 
the call of the spirit voice: 
Return, O Eochaidh Airemh, wandering King! 
Return... Return... 

It becomes evident that the distinction between William Sharp, the clever 
and prolific writer and critic, and Fiona Macleod, the dreamer and creative 
artist, is not based upon any mere contrast of literary styles, but goes 
very much deeper. One aspect of it is the contrast between the male and 
the female elements in William Sharp’s temperament. At twenty-five 
he writes: ‘‘Don’t depise me if I say that in some things I am more a 
woman than a man.” And a year later: ‘Sometimes I forget I am not 
the woman I am trying to imagine.” More than ten years later there 
came the emotional crisis in his life to which he attributes the emergence 
of Fiona Macleod as a separate psychic entity. Of the friend who brought 
this new element into his life he writes: “To her I owe my development 
as Fiona Macleod, though im a sense of course that began long before I 
knew her, and indeed while I was still a child.” During this period he 
says again: ““I am tempted to believe I am half a woman.’ He expresses 
his sense of the reality of his other self: “It is as though Fiona were 
asleep in another room.” He speaks of her as “the kinswoman.”’ To this 
period belongs the acute conflict which reveals itself in Eochaidh’s refer- 
ence to “‘love aflame and love at peace,’ and it may be accepted as a 
fact that from this time on the bond with Mrs Sharp became largely filial 
in character. Perhaps later it may be possible to expand this theme. 

William Sharp’s problem was to fuse the contrasting elements in his 
temperament into a single harmonious personality. The failure to over- 
come such discords may ultimately lead to complete dissociation, destroy- 
ing sanity. William Sharp’s insight into his own mental processes up to 
a certain point helped to save him from the extreme result of conflict. 
It did not save him from the tragedy of failure to synthesise the marvellous 
qualities which he possessed. The tragedy lies not in the loss to society 
—for society has gained by the writings of the fantasy-self, Fiona Macleod 
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—but in the agony it cost the man himself. In such matters loss and gain 
may be hard to determine and our judgments of success and failure may 
easily be irrelevant. Perhaps all that we can do is to distinguish what 
seem to be the positive and negative sides, the weakness and the strength 
of the impulse to fantasy. On the positive side the demand of the Fiona 
Macleod self was the impelling quest for beauty: “I am tortured by the 
passionate desire to create beauty, to sing something of the impossible 
songs I have heard, to utter something of the rhythm of life that has 
most haunted me.’ Another passage of immense significance shows this 
search again, but with its negative aspect of flight and escape rather than 
fulfilment: “We are all seeking a lost Eden. This ideal Beauty that we 
catch glimpses of, now in morning loveliness, now in glooms of tragic 
terror, haunts us by day and night, in dreams of sleeping and waking, 
nay, whether or not we will, among the littlenesses and exigencies of our 
diurnal affairs. Jt may be that driven from the Eden of direct expervence, 
we are being more and more forced into taking refuge within the haven guarded 
by our dreams.” This is a very direct description of a deliberate detach- 
ment from reality. This is the haven that many a neurotic seeks, 
within which every psychopath shelters. We recognise in this phrase 
William Sharp’s valuation of fantasy in the light of his postulate that 
beauty cannot be fused with our “diurnal affairs.” Ernest Rhys 
described him as “One who was in all things an illusionist....He didn’t 
see men and places as they were.” And it is but a step psychologically 
from the man who practises autohypnosis with a blade of grass to the 
man who refuses the demand of objective life on his capacity for artistic 
creation. 

The man with a rich life of fantasy is confronted inevitably with the 
challenge to bring out of it something that makes for a better reality. 
Fantasy, then, must come down and fight for its life somewhere on the 
stubborn field of experience. In William Sharp’s case there was a growing 
tendency for fantasy to ignore this challenge, to give up the problem of 
reconciling thoughts and things, and to keep the two aspects of life 
distinct and separate. It is of great interest to note a letter which was 
written to William Sharp in this connection by George Russell, “A. E.,”’ 
pre-eminently a mystic who carried vision into practice. ‘‘These allurmg 
visions and thoughts,” he writes, “are of little import unless they link 
themselves unto our humanity. It means only madness in the end....” 
And in another passage A. E. claimed to value “the art of living more 
than the art of the artists.’’ Here we have very succinctly expressed the 
conflict of which The Immortal Hour is the symbolical expression. 
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Eochaidh pursues unsuccessfully beauty which is to fuse with his life. 
But Etain ultimately retreats from “the art of Living” to ‘the art of 
the artists’’ just as Fiona Macleod retreated from the life of William 
Sharp. In his own words the Fiona quest was ‘‘To live in beauty—which 
is to put into four words all the dream and spiritual effort of the soul of 
man.” This is indeed an unreserved statement of the “art of the artists.” 
It is wholly incompatible with the outlook, not only of George Russell, 
but of men such as Morris, Ruskin, Browning and Stevenson. Any one 
of these would, we may surmise, have repudiated energetically the view 
that William Sharp expressed in a letter to a friend in 1898. ‘But then 
life is just like that. It is glad only ‘in the open,’ and beautiful only 
because of its dreams.” To Shelley, whose artistic orientation was akin 
to his own, he wrote: ‘Perhaps this almost fantastic yearning for the 
unattainable—this desire of the moth for the star—is the heritage of 
many of us. It is a longing that shall be insatiable even in death...the 
error...consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is 
perhaps eternal.” But this is an ‘error’ which has been committed by 
many a great man and many a true artist. 

We may remember Mazzini’s words: ‘‘ We are here on earth not to 
contemplate but to transform created things: to found, as far as in us 
lies, the kingdom of God on earth, not to admire earth’s contrasts...our 
world is not a spectacle, it is a field of battle, upon which all who in their 
hearts love justice, beauty and holiness, are bound, whether as leaders 
or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs, to play their part.” 

The key to the drama of The Immortal Hour—and of the author’s 
life—lies in a sentence of one of his letters: ““The imperative need of 
Fiona Macleod and William Sharp for greater isolation grows.’ In the 
drama we find these conflicting principles in the author’s life taking 
dramatic shape in the persons of Etain and EKochaidh. Different readers 
will make the cross section at different points, but the following list 
indicates broadly the symbolical value of each of the symbols: 


Etain Eochaidh 
Ideal Instinct 
Intuitive Rational 
Vision Practice 
Subjective Objective 
Surrender ower 
Unconscious Conscious 
Immortal Mortal 
The spark The clay 


Fiona Macleod William Sharp 
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Bearing in mind these interpretations of Eta and Eochaidh we see that 
William Sharp’s whole life can be expressed in terms of these conflicting 
values, and the movement of the play tells the story of their conflict in 
him; of the quest for beauty; the nostalgia for the impossible; the longing 
of the clay for the spark; the moment when high emotion makes that 
union seem possible; the gradual severance, and the end which is for the 
mortal, death, and for the immortal, the mevitable escape back into 
fantasy, to that Never Never Land which is the Country of the Young. 
Eochaidh’s death represents William Sharp’s growing intolerance of his 
objective life. He became to Fiona Macleod a despicable creature, and 
she wished him dead. There are many interpretations which regard 
Etain’s return with Midir as a triumph. But even if this was the author's 
view, we are entitled to differ from him. Midir may well represent the 
quest of an impossible beauty, but in following him Etain finds escape 
and not fulfilment. 

Furthermore, he recognised, perhaps dimly, that what he wrote was 
not only due to the influence of racial memory but also contained elements 
contributed by his personal unconscious. In the foreword to The Immortal 
Hour he makes this distinction: “Students of Celtic mythology will be 
familiar with the legend of the love of Etain....But, lest the old and the 
new be confused, this should be added...that Eochaidh finds Etain in 
the way he does, and that Dalua comes and goes between Etain and 
Eochaidh as he comes and goes, and the meaning that lies in the obscure 
love of Dalua, and the bewildered love of Etain, and the mortal love of 
Eochaidh and the immortal love of Midir...this is new, perhaps....Nor has 
Dalua part or mention in the antique legend.” In Dalua, then, there is 
something peculiarly personal, a myth drawn from William Sharp’s own 
unconscious life. In the light of this distinction between racial and 
personal elements, two important features of the drama stand out clearly. 
The first is the theme which is universal, the contrast between the prin- 
ciples represented by Eta and Eochaidh. It may well be that the 
breadth of appeal which The Immortal Hour possesses is due to its wonderful 
dramatisation of this contrast which is universal; and is not the less so 
because this particular expression of it has also, as we have seen, a deeply 
autobiographical significance. 

The second characteristic feature of the drama is the baffling figure 
of Dalua. The symbolism here is felt to be more complex and obscure 
than that which surrounds Etain and Eochaidh. The figure of Dalua is 
the crux of the problem for interpretation. This is less to be wondered 
at when we remember that the mythology to which Dalua belongs is not 
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that of Celtic legend, but primarily the mythology of William Sharp's 
own dream-life. Dalua, in fact, represents obscurity itself: a dark and 
baffling element in life, a reality which the author was driven to express, 
while it lay, as it were, only on the fringe of his consciousness. In the 
foreword to The Immortal Hour William Sharp writes of Dalua: 
‘Sad shadow of pale hopes 

Forgotten dreams and madness of men’s minds; 

Outcast among the gods, and called the Fool. 
He is too, to my imagining, madness incorporate as a living force. In 
several of my writings this dark presence intervenes as a shadow...some- 
times without being named.’’ This is consistently his part in the drama 
in relation to Eochaidh: 

He shall have madness, even as he wills 

And think it wisdom. 
It is recognised by Eochaidh finally in his song of fear and disillusionment: 


The false grows true, the true grows false 

Beneath his moontide rune.... 
Thus far the significance of Dalua is clear, but the further question arises 
of the meaning of this shadow in the experience of William Sharp. In 
a passage already quoted he tells how the elusive vision of ideal beauty 
appears to him “now in morning loveliness, now in glooms of tragic 
terror.” ‘There are two William Sharps,” he writes to a correspondent, 
“one of them unhappy and bitter enough at heart, God knows, though 
he seldom shows it.”” In another letter he writes of his oppressive sense 
of fatalism: ““What has always impressed me deeply, how deeply I can 
scarcely say—is the blind despotism of fate. It is manifested in Aeschylus, 
in Isaiah, in all history and in life. This blind, terrible, indifferent fate, 
this tyrant chance, slays or spares, mutilates or rewards, annihilates or 
passes by without heed, without thought, with absolute blankness of 
purpose, aim or passion....’’ 

The shadow in William Sharp’s life, which Dalua represents, is the 
shadow of dissociation and madness which haunted him even in the most 
distant refuges of fantasy. The solution of the divided life proves no 
solution, for it is accompanied by a sense of confusion and calamity which 
cannot be forgotten or evaded. This doom which appears as an inscrutable 
fate is in fact life’s retribution. Dalua represents the age-long experience 
of the race: that reality shows a harsh face to those who disregard it and 
refuse to respond to the challenge of life to bring the spiritual to bear 
upon the material, and to harmonise the conflicting elements in per- 
sonality. “This divinity hath come secretly upon us in a forgetful time, 
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new and strange and terrible,” writes Fiona Macleod of Dalua, yet there 
is truth also in the words put into his mouth in The Immortal Hour: 

I am but what I am; 

I am no thirsty evil lapping life. 
Out of William Sharp’s intensely personal experience there emerges this 
strange figure of imagination, who yet represents an aspect of universal 
experience. 

The end of The Immortal Hour—the appearance of Midir, and Etain’s 
return with him to the Country of the Young—has been interpreted by 
some as a triumph. Certainly it comes with a sense of the inevitable. 
If the foregoing interpretation be at all correct, however, the end of the 
drama is tragedy, rather than triumph. I have found great interest in 
asking people who have seen the drama whether they felt that the end 
was triumph or failure. Few have any hesitation in expressing a definite 
view. That view may be taken as a psychological index. It shows almost 
unfailingly whether the individual leans more to the subjective or to the 
objective side in life, and this without any implication that the latent 
content of the drama has been apprehended. But that feeling of inexorable 
fate which makes so profound an impression in the last scene emerges in 
William Sharp’s own interpretation of life. To some of us life is a 
challenging adventure, and our Dalua is less cynical and less sinister 
—powerful, no doubt, but on the whole trustworthy and ready to be 
propitiated by gallant and high-hearted effort. 

The end of the drama represents the complete severance of the two 
personalities: the death of the one and the retreat into fantasy of the 
other. The radiant figure of Midir “full of silent laughter” and easy 
mastery, belongs not to the realm of spirit, but to the fantasy world, as 
beautiful and as complete as childhood. He may stand for that quest 
of beauty as an escape, rather than as fulfilment, which led William 
Sharp out to the region 


Where human pathways end 
And the dark enemy spreads his maddening net. 


TECHNICAL TERMS FOR THE VARIOUS DYNAMIC 
STATES OF THE MIND 


By P. YOULDEN JOHNSON. 


Tue difficulty confronting a student of psychology to-day is the lack 
of definite technical terms, and the consequent confusion! that results 
from the use of words common in everyday speech to describe the various 
dynamic processes and states of the mind, as well also as most other 
psychological processes and states. McDougall truly hits the nail on the 
head when he writes of those who “ perpetuate the chaos of psychological 
terminojogy?.’’ Ernest Jones recognises the difficulty® and at least in 
three places‘ is at paims to make the psycho-analytical use of certain 
words clear; to which we shall return shortly. Meanwhile, let us see 
what confronts us when we turn to differing authorities for knowledge 
of what are variously called the ‘states,’ ‘regions,’ ‘strata,’ ‘streams,’ 
‘tendencies,’ ‘layers,’ ‘parts,’ ‘trains,’ ‘divisions,’ ‘currents,’ ‘contents’ 
and ‘mental processes’ of the mind. These ‘states,’ ‘regions,’ etc., have 
been variously described as ‘unconscious,’ ‘non-conscious,’ ‘unconscious 
proper, ‘sub-conscious,’ ‘implicit awareness,’ ‘stationary state,’ ‘co- 
conscious, ‘pre-conscious, ‘fore-conscious, ‘unawareness, ‘subliminal 
consciousness,’ ‘latent,’ ‘deeper,’ ‘subliminal,’ ‘pre-rational,’ ‘marginal 
awareness’ or ‘borderland,’ ‘consciousness,’ ‘dim-consciousness,’ ‘fuller 
consciousness, ‘distinct consciousness,’ ‘current or stream of conscious- 
ness, ‘threshold of consciousness,’ ‘the modern,’ ‘the manifest,’ ‘the 
rational,’ ‘the conscious.’ Many of these various terms are used by 
differing authors to denote one and the same specific dynamic process; 
or, tice versa, some one term is used by differing authors to denote 
different dynamic processes. The ‘unconscious proper,’ again, is sub- 
divided into two classes of mental processes, for which neither names 
nor technical terms are given®. Let us take examples. 
(2) Ernest Jones tells us the term ‘unconscious’ has acquired three 

1 Baudouin, Suggestion and Auto-Suggcstion, p. 274, footnote. 

2 McDougall, Social Psychology, 16th ed., p. 144 and p. 145, footnote. 

5 Ernest Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2nd ed., p. 122, foonote. 


4 Ibid. pp. 122, 621 and 637. 
§ Ibid. p. 637, which supplements p. 621. 
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principal and very different connotations!: first, the meaning ‘non- 
mental’ as employed in medicine; secondly, what I call the ‘ place where,’ 
meaning, t.e. a kind of ‘limbo’ theory and mostly ‘static,’ advocated 
by Jung and others; and thirdly, the psycho-analytical and dynamic 
conception developed by Freud; with its two divisions into pre-conscious 
and unconscious proper”. There is also the popular use of the word found 
in everyday speech, and in addition, this term is used by other writers 
to denote what in psycho-analysis is called the pre-conscious or fore- 
conscious ?, 

(6) Let us take next an example of the dangerous and misleading use 
of words found in popular speech. Such words as ‘subconscious, 
‘threshold,’ ‘layers,’ ‘regions,’ and ‘strata’ seem to me to imply ‘place 
where’ rather than a ‘process’ or ‘state’ of mind. The danger is that a 
stationary rather than an active conception, 2.e. a ‘static passivity’ 
rather than a ‘dynamic activity,’ may result. It is, I understand, true 
that currents of air or waters at different levels or depths may flow in 
different directions; but, as far as I understand Prof. Stout’s view, no 
‘stream’ or flow exists save one, viz. that of ‘distinct consciousness’ 
itself, and that an idea when lost to ‘distinct consciousness’ exists no 
longer in any ‘stream’ or ‘current,’ but has apparently found a home 
im some ‘stationary place*’ in the mind where perhaps energy is often 
absent. 

Accepting the view that all processes or states of the mind aredynamic 
and not static it surprised me to know that, in a science that is the basis 
of all social sciences, no definite technical terms for these processes or 
states had been evolved and generally accepted or agreed upon, such as 
we usually find, for instance, in medicine and theology. When a begin- 
ning has been made by finding acceptable technical terms for these pro- 
cesses which are the means whereby all instincts, emotions, and sentiments, 
or other states of-mind, are apprehended, we may then go on to define 
and give definite technical terms also to these other precise instincts, 
emotions, sentiments, etc. For instance, Ernest Jones names as among 
the primary ‘instincts’ a ‘something®’ that others would classify as an 
‘emotion’ or perhaps a ‘sentiment.’ 

1 Ernest Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2nd ed., p. 121. 

2 Ibid. p. 122. 3 Ibid, p. 122, footnote. 

‘ The Sub-conscious is compared to ‘the wares of a frozen aca, vide Stout, Manual of 
Psychology, 3rd ed. p. 134. On the other hand (p. 23), he writes of an unconscious process 
which may be set going and then continues during work or slecp until, e.g. the effort to 


remember is rewarded with success when the name emerges suddenly into the conscious. 
§ Jealousy. Ernest Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2nd ed. 1918, p. 124. 
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At last I was moved to attempt to find some of these technical terms, 
and in view of the welter of uses of the same word for differing processes 
and states, and different words, for the same process or state, it was 
evident that four conditions were necessary. 

1. Technical terms must mean only one definite process, and one that 
cannot be confused with any other process or state, by whatsoever 
differmg authorities they are used. 

2. They must be original, and not borrowed from other sciences, 
except perhaps in rare instances, e.g. the use of the term ‘sublimation’ 
borrowed from chemistry. 

3. They must be words sw generis and not used in popular speech. 
either in English or mn any other important language. 

4. They must both connote and denote ‘dynamic’ conditions only, 
i.e. they must on no account be so ambiguous that it would be possible 
to read into them any idea expressive of ‘static’ conditions. 

It soon became clear that the terms would have to be ‘coined’ if 
these conditions were to be fulfilled, for psychology is commonly supposed 
to be what is known as a popular science, mainly because most of the 
terms at present in use are words we find in popular speech. I decided 
to try to find such terms and I planned deliberately that my conscious 
should give directions or suggest to my ‘un-sub-co-etc. conscious’ that 
it should find a set of suitable technical terms for the dynamic processes 
or states of the mind described m Freud’s teaching. 

Freud’s psycho-analytical method was to be the means employed to 
ascertain the meaning and reason of these terms. Incidentally, I sug- 
gested that it would be a blessing if Freud’s ‘sexual’ theory should be 
as far as possible conspicuous by its absence, 2.e. so far as compatibility 
with his teaching would allow, when the result, if any, of the experiment 
came to be analysed. The great authorities on psycho-analysis tel] us 
that what seems fanciful and even absurd in a dream is on the contrary 
full of deep and sensible meaning. We must not be surprised if at first 
sight the result of the experiment looks fanciful and meaningless, for the 
‘outcropping’ process is a kind of waking dream. But even in dreams, 
and perhaps, too, during dreamless sleep, sensible things have been 
accomplished, e.g. America’s famous verse “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The following list of names or technical terms for dynamic 
processes and states of mind, resulted from the experiment. At first sight 
they seem to be fanciful, purposeless, and meaningless, but on analysis 
they yield their secrets and are found to be pregnant with deep and 
significant meaning. 
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MEx 
Maz es 
inctl 
Sum total rilancieed 
of all MInp (in time) 
and of all The Hyak . 
roa se Marginal PENESMEX 
processes a ras ‘Preconscious’ ( OLIMMEX ee. 
known and pagiel Once in time), P ee 
anknown Distinctly | lpreENESMEXx Formerly Conscious | Repressed 
‘Unconscious’ | Unconscious - Gis | PLEXES 
*Proper’ as bee and 
Always ‘ Unconscious COMPLEXES 
or never Conscious 


x 


These Technical Terms comply with all four necessary conditions (on p. 47). 


The first task was to find a term for the word ‘mind’ which should 
include the whole mind, known and unknown, 7.e. al] that ever has been 
known, is known, and all that ever will be known by means of scientific 
research. Mind at present may be likened to the universe on a dark night, 
when but few stars are visible to the naked eye. We are, as it were, but 
on the fringe of a vast unknown and at the threshold of momentous 
discoveries. Scientific research may be likened to an astronomer’s tele- 
scope revealing the wonders of the universe, and the physiologist’s, 
biologist’s, or naturalist’s microscope revealing the wonders of nature, 
when brought to the light from the depths of ignorance. Perhaps in 
the future astounding wonders of the mind will be revealed comparable 
with a photograph of the heavens taken with the world’s most powerful 
telescope, or the perfection in working and plan in every wonderful 
particular in minute detail such as the microscope reveals in tiny creatures 
invisible to the naked eye. 

This conception of mind necessarily includes all states or processes 
of mind already known and to be discovered hereafter, but excludes the 
possibility, for example, of a Joose conception of mind, contained in the 
phrases heard in popular speech, ‘out of his mind’ or ‘out of sight, out 
of mind.’ 

Space wil] only permit of a full account and analysis of the finding 
of the first two terms, viz. for ‘mind’ and the ‘conscious,’ with a sketchy 
analysis of the remaining terms. Having attained that state or process 
of mind necessary for the experiment, a solitary syllable appeared and 
reappeared with mcreasing frequency during the mental paper-chase for 
a suitable term for the ‘whole mind.’ This term looked like a nonsense 
syllable, maz, which I wrote down immediately the ‘conscious’ reasserted 
itself. The next day I analysed this word, but in the interval it flashed 
constantly into consciousness, nor could other terms, e.g. muz, moz, etc., 
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displace it. By the analytic method of free association, broken only to 
jot on paper keywords to enable me to write a full analysis later, the 
extraordinary content of the word was made clear. 

First came ideas of various states of mind and then visual ‘images 
of ideas’ of ‘mind’ as follows: 

A. The universe on a dark night dotted here and there with stars 
and the wonders the darkness hid, as mentioned above, but with the 
addition of comets, meteors, blazing suns, etc. 

B. Then in rapid succession appeared visual images of swirling eddies, . 
air pockets, typhoons, cross currents of air in velocity varying from 
hurricane force to gentle zephyrs, interspersed here and there with 
becalmed regions similar to the doldrums. | 

C. Next a whirling mass of oceans, storms and calms; lagoons, 
water-spouts, lakes, rivers, streams, underground waters, springs, water- 
falls and trickling rivulets. In the oceans, currents at varying depths 
were criss-crossing and sweeping along their courses, hot, like the Gulf 
Stream, and cold, like the East Greenland Current or Antarctic Drift. 
Hideous monsters of the deep stretched out long tentacles which attracted, 
grasped, drew to themselves, and absorbed all manner of living things 
both beautiful and hideous. 

D. Here I became aware I was thinking of mind in terms of matter. 
The scientific explanation of the composition of matter was then visual- 
ised, namely the doctrine that an atom highly magnified would be merely 
space, dotted here and there with whizzing and whirling speck-like 
appearances, called electrons, in the vortices of ether. 

In each visual image there seemed to be a luminous figure, ever 
moving and groping in the darkness as though seeking to understand 
these great dynamic forces. Here I understood the meaning of these 
visual images to be, that mind is a great dynamic force composed of many 
distinct currents, traits, trends, trains, etc. These streams or currents 
seemed, as it were, to be composed of atom-like thoughts, traits, desires, 
wishes, etc. These atom-like thoughts were, by analogy, composed of 
dynamic electron-like whizzing and whirling non-material irreducible 
‘somethings,’ in the mental equivalent of the vortices of ether of the 
material atom, which I called zons. These zons were radium-like in their 
properties. Certain thoughts and zons appeared to possess affinities for 
other particular thoughts and zons. And because these currents of 
thoughts, etc., composed of zons of radium-like properties were non- 
material, they were able to interpenetrate when mental processes or states 
were suitable, or could be rendered suitable by unusual means. And 

Med. Psych. vy. 4 
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because they were co-existing currents ‘in time’ and not ‘in place,’ 
except when they excited the neural tracts in the brain and the nervous 
system, they seemed at times to be entirely interpenetrating and yet 
distinct, z.e. one complete, purposive, orderly whole, after the manner 
of warp and woof in a piece of rich material of a magnificent brocade-like 
pattern of ever-changing details in an ever-persistent design, beg in- 
cessantly worked out on the loom of time with threads of ever-living 
dynamic, atom-like, thoughts, composed of dynamic and radium-like 
activities called zons. Words are barely capable of describing the idea. 
The groping Juminous figure represented the ‘conscious ego’ or ‘that part 
of the ego in consciousness in time.’ It seemed bewildered and amazed, 
in short, Jost in a maze, a mental maze so to speak, with only one outlet, 
&@ maze with its dynamic interior ever constantly changing, but at no 
period. purposeless, by reason of the wonderful composition of its content. 

Then by a fantastical twist I became aware that the ‘conscious ego’ 
itself was both the mnlet and the outlet, that ‘inversion’ had taken place, 
e.g. that some of the zons were seeking the outlet, some trying to control 
it, others were fightmg them to prevent them doing so while at the same 
time carefully avoiding being drawn into contact with the outlet, the 
“conscious ego.’ Some zons giouped themselves in the shape of the hideous 
prehistoric monsters already mentioned, which I now understood to 
represent a Jungian ‘complex,’ and which attracted to themselves and 
absorbed certain of the zons from time to time entering the swirling 
currents of the maze. 

All these visual images give us a ‘composite image’ of a dynamic-like 
maze with the luminous ‘conscious ego’ lost in the midst of its eddying- 
like interior. Take the word ‘maze’ and cross out the e which represents 
the ‘ego lost,’ and we are left with the syllabic term maz. The term maz, 
I understood, meant ‘m from a to z.’ m is the initial letter of the word 
‘mind,’ therefore maz represented the mind from a to z, t.e. from begin- 
ning to end, and note that ‘from a to z’ includes the letter e which typifies 
the lost ego. ‘From a to z’ includes and means everything that has been 
known, 1s known, will be known, or can be known about the ‘m,’ viz. 
the mind; this is what I desired the technical term should include and 
mean. ‘Maz,’ therefore, is the technical term for ‘the sum total of all 
possible states and processes of the whole mind.’ 

Further, the words ‘a maze’ or the verb ‘amaze,’ with the letter e 
again crossed out, for the same reason as before, becomes ‘amaz,’ 4.e. 
maz preceded by the first letter of the alphabet, for which I often use the 
Greek Alpha. Look at the word again; the last letter in English is z 
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but in Greek o. Put o after the z so as to give us ‘maz between the first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet’ and we get amazo, i.e. maz both ° 
includes and stretches from the first to the last things, it covers all 
things possible m mind and also in all ages and times. But this con- 
ception of mind to infinity is indicated explicitly if we place the index 
“z’ after the o as in Algebra, t.e. we get amazo”, to the nth power, 2.e. 
infinity; note the dynamic idea in nth ‘power.’ This we find gives us the 
word amazon. Or again, m in amazo is the initial letter of the word 
mind in English, and of mens in Latin. But 7 is the initial letter of nous 
in Greek. Add the n to amazo and again we get amazon. In this word 
we see also the origin of the term zon. The word amazon, then, contains 
both maz, the whole mind, and zon, the unit or nucleus of the atom-like 
thoughts, wishes, etc., composing the dynamic currents of the maz or 
‘mind.’ (Perhaps an atom-like ‘thought’ would be made clearer if we 
take an example. The atom-like thought of ‘apple’ is composed of the 
zons of smoothness, roundness, weight, size, hardness, taste, colour, 
smell, etc.) The significance of the a before mazon I saw lay in the Greek 
Alpha representing a placeless and timeless dynamic force, 7.e. the First 
of all things. From infinity comes the beginning of the letter which first 
makes a small circle in time before once again trailing off again into 
infinity’. Pre-existent to all minds, stands the Infinite Mind, thus it 
precedes the maz, the mind of created beings, which is our study. 

Or again, the Amazon is the longest river (stream, current) in the 
world. The current flows strongly, and Mind has been compared with a 
stream or current. I prefer current, for we speak of the electric current 
but not often of an electric stream. This mighty river has its rise or origin 
in the land of the buried or hidden cities of the past, and during its course 
it is fed by other large streams or rivers which flow through unknown 
tracts of country covered with dark primeval forests as yet scarcely 
explored. One tributary, the Niger, is inky black; the Amazon at the 
confluence of the two rivers is yellow-brown; and the change from the one 
to the other is not a gradual blending so much as a patchy or broken one. 

Thus the whole word amazon? again gives us a simile of the mind, for 
even the round patches of black water in the yellow at the junctions of 


1 Compare Doctrine of Incarnation. 

2 Here, for me, comes a proof of Freud’s doctrine that the incidents of infancy and 
childhood fix the trend of the Unconscious. From infancy till almost eleven years of age 
I was privileged to enter the estuary of the Amazon about twenty-three times, and twice 
to sail up the river a distance of 1000 miles. I might also add that up the Amazon I 
witnessed five incidents which further analysis brought again to light, and that all 
these incidents were sexual ones. Here also I may indicate the unconscious symbolism of 
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the two rivers is a kind of simile of fragments of dreams from the dark, 
mysterious unconscious, of which we manage to get a glimpse, and retain 
for a fleeting period of time in ‘consciousness.’ 

Only two more brief remarks about the significant word amazon: 
(1) m is the 13th letter beginning at a, and n is the 13th letter begmning 
atz. 13 becomes 1 x 3 = 3, or the two thirteens (m and n) added together 
give us 26, which becomes 2 x 6= 12 =1+2=3; or 26=6+2=3, 
etc., and always arriving at the significant 3 or 9; (2) the ‘Amazons’ 
were women who were reputed to amputate one of the breasts for fighting 
purposes. 

Having discovered the term maz for the total sum of all the attributes, 
states and processes of the mind, the next step was to find a term for that 
particular process called ‘consciousness’ and that particular conscious- 
ness known as ‘full consciousness,’ ‘distinct consciousness’ or ‘point of 
illumination’ in the ‘conscious.’ The same procedure was adopted here 
(as for all the terms) and with the result that this time the syllable mez 
persisted. With my conscious mind probably I should have decided that 
mez would be more suitable, but the ‘unconscious’ knew better. The 
subsequent analysis produced the following train of thought. 

The object of psycho-analysis is to enlighten, Uluminate, ascertain, 
make conscious or make known to the conscious ‘that which is in the 
maz,’ but unconscious, unascertained, or unknown to the ‘conscious mind 
at the point of illumination.’ In algebra the unknown quantity is denoted 
by the symbol x. Here, then, was the clue to the last letter in the term 
mex (and the reason for it rather than z). The m I understood to be maz 
and the e the ‘conscious ego.’ This gave me maz, ego, x. From the previous 
analysis I knew that both the ego and the x were included in the maz, 


zons, the nuclei of all mental life. Zons would appear to be unconscious symbols of sperma- 
tozoa. Z is the ‘junction’ letter or the letter common to, and shared by, both maz and zon. 
Zons secking the inlet (which also is the outlet) of the maz would seem to be unconscious 
symbolism of spermatozoa entering the estuary of the vagina (estuary of Amazon) on 
their way to the uterus (the maz) in order to ‘create’ mental life and living thoughts which, 
in ‘time,’ should come to ‘birth.’ This is precisely what I was attempting to do in this 
experiment, t.e. to ‘create’ new and original thoughts which should be typical terms for 
dynamic processes of the mind, and this unconscious symbolism for ‘thought in relation 
to mind’ is common to us all, for it has found expression in our everyday popular speech. 
We speak of the ‘conception’ of an idea, we wonder how anyone could ‘conceive’ such 
a thought. We speak of the ‘birth’ of an idea, of thoughts which cause a soul to ‘travail’ 
in anguish, the ‘birth-pangs’ of a new age, ?.e. an age of ‘new thought,’ and of an oppor- 
tunity, moment, or idea ‘pregnant’ with possibilities, etc. We speak of the ‘womb of time’ 
and the ‘womb of nature,’ of ideas, decisions of mind, etc., the days (i.e. ‘time’) will 
‘bring forth.” We speak of a ‘seed’-thought, and of thoughts ‘germinating’ in the mind 

a ‘fruitful’ thought, and of a suggestion ‘bearing’ fruit. 
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but this did not seem to help very much or to render the term reason- 
able to my conscious mind. Then, in Pitman’s shorthand z is represented 
phonetically by ‘ks.’ ‘ks’ produced ‘knowledge of self’ which in turn 
led to mex is ‘point in time’ in maz when the ‘ego’ has ‘knowledge of 
self regarding any unknown, either subjective or objective,’ that is to 
say, when the solution for any desired knowledge symbolised by z is 
found by the ego. ‘Has knowledge of self’ then became ‘Has knowledge 
in itself,’ then ‘fully or distinctly cognises and/or recognises x.’ ‘Cognises 
and/or recognises’ seemed clumsy, so finally a ‘coined’ word to embrace 
both ‘cognises and recognises’ appeared. The word was ‘encognises’ 
(compare ‘enlightens,’ ‘enriches’). This produced ‘When the ego “‘en- 
cognises” x. 

I then turned to the m and, after the same method of playfulness, m 
came to represent ‘The Moment in time in Momentum of Mental process 
of Mental life in maz.’ Condensation took place and the coined word 
‘momen’ appeared. This was evidently composed of the first syllable of 
the words moment and mental and the first two syllables of momentum. 

Hence mez is defined as ‘The momen in maz when the ego encognises 
x’; z = the desired unknown. Here it will be noticed the term is Dynamic, 
i.e, ‘the moment in time in momentum of mental process’ not a “part of’ 
or ‘place where’ in mind, which might merely be ‘static.’ All that is 
required to render this definition intelligible is to give the definitions as 
above for the technical words ‘momen’ and ‘encognise. We have now 
found the technical terms for that part of the ‘conscious’ called the 
‘fully, clearly, or distinctly conscious,’ or ‘the absolute point of illumina- 
tion,’ t.e. that which excludes the other states or stages of consciousness 
called “borderland, marginal states,’ etc. 

To these ‘marginal’ states we shall briefly return Jater, but in the 
meantime Jet us proceed to consider the ‘unconscious’ or ‘subconscious 
states.’ By ‘unconscious’ I mean al] maz that is ‘distinctly not conscious,’ 
t.e. the ‘distinctly unconscious.’ The word ‘unconscious’ is perhaps 
unsatisfactory and misleading by reason of its ‘medical’ use of ‘non- 
mental’ mentioned above; an objection to subconscious is that it con- 
notes the idea of place or space under the conscious, also that it means 
‘slightly conscious.’ The objection to ‘non-conscious’ is that ‘non’ is 
neutral, as in ‘non-moral,’ and might mean neither ‘conscious’ nor 
‘unconscious.’ Co-conscious might imply a blending of both. Therefore 
“un-sub-non- and -co-mez’ were ruled out. While it is true to say that 
the unconscious has a logic of its own, it is not the logic of the mex and 
appears illogical to mezal thought. 
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Now the contrary of ‘distinctly logical’ is ‘distinctly illogical,’ 
a , ‘distinctly rational’ is ‘distinctly irrational,’ 
5s ,, ‘distinctly legitimate’ is ‘distinctly illegitimate.’ 
Similarly, therefore, by applying the rule of doubling the initial con- 
sonant and prefixing the vowel 7, the contrary of mex (the ‘distinctly 
conscious’) is immex (the ‘distinctly unconscious’). 

The technical term, then, for all processes of the ‘distinctly-uncon- 
scious’ is immex. (N.B. Sound association with ‘immerse,’ 7.e. something 
out of sight and hidden from the mez.) 

The unconscious has been divided into (a) the fore- or pre-conscious 
and (b) the ‘unconscious proper.’ 

The objection to the prefixes pre or fore is that in the sense of ‘ place” 
or ‘threshold’ or ‘ante-chamber’ meaning ‘before,’ the same objection 
as to ‘sub-’ and ‘unconscious’ applies, z.e. that a static, limbo-like, 
‘place where’ conception is possible. The term which ‘obviates this 
difficulty is penesmex, 1.e. a thought, force, process, or state, which 
penetrates to the mez, either at the will of the mez, or, by other normal 
ways and is able to elude the censor. Pene(trate)s produces ‘trait’ (sound 
association) of penes. Penes is a Latin pre-position but with the dynamic 
meaning of ‘in the power of.’ (Dynamic force is power and power should 
be dynamic.) Penesmex = ‘In the power of the mez.’ 

Most thoughts in the ‘preconscious’ are in the power of the conscious, 
i.e. the mez. Therefore the technical term for the dynamic process or 
state (Preconscious, Foreconscious) is penesmex. (N.B. The blending of 
English and Latin material by the zmmez in working out the problem.) 

Now let us consider the ‘unconscious proper,’ t.e. immex which is 
not penesmex. This is that state or process of the mind which is noé in 
the power of the mez and contains the thoughts, etc., that cannot nor- 
mally or ordinarily pass the censorship (2.e. except by means of hypnotism 
or psycho-analysis). After the analogy of ‘mez and immez, the technical 
term for ‘all the unconscious that is not penesmex is tppenesmex.’ The 
ippenesmex 1s Classified into two processes or states. 

A. That which detams thoughts, etc., once in time mexzal and now 
repressed. 

B. That which detains thought, etc., never mezxal and by nature 
repressed. 

A. Detained or repressed thoughts which were once mezal, or for- 
merly mexal, were once at ‘the point of illumination,’ 2.e. they were 
‘once lighted in maz at the mez.’ The initials of ‘once lighted an maz’ 
make the word olim which is the Latin for ‘formerly in time’ or ‘once 
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upon a time.’ Hence olimmevxal thoughts, etc., are those thoughts once 
mezal but now repressed and detained in the olammez. As I understand 
Freud’s doctrine olimmezal thoughts are conative and purposive. The 
olimmez is, then, a dynamic force which strives to find expression and 
does so by means of symptomatic action. It finds satisfaction also in 
dreams and becomes too strong at times for the censorship by which 
these thoughts, etc., are disguised in the dream processes before they 
can escape in their naked ugliness into the mez. This is what happens in 
nightmare which wakes the dreamer. 

Again we notice the choice of material by the immez, 1.e. a blending 
of Latin and English, and both perfectly sensible or rational. 

B. Thoughts, etc., which were never mezal are those detained and 
repressed thoughts, wishes, and desires which centre mainly round 
inherited primary instincts. This state or process of the tpypenesmec is 
such that the censorship never allows the mez to feed on these thoughts 
directly, or to obtain direct satisfaction from them; so that the mez 
suffers, for example, sexual hunger, 1.e. it is often starved in this par- 
ticular. The technical term proposed for this dynamic process is the 
clammez. 

The word clam is used by those dwelling in the Midland slums to 
mean ‘starve.’ 

Here again note the blending of Latin and English, for the word 
clam (preposition) in Latin means ‘without the knowledge of’ (e.g. the 
mez) and also clam (adverb) in Latin means ‘secretly’ (e.g. unknown to 
the mez). Further the censorship shuts the door hard and fast, 1.e. it 
slams it (sound association) in the face of the mez. 

Hence clammez, which includes all these meanings and is dynamic, 
like olimmez, is the most suitable term for the thoughts, etc., of the 
“unconscious proper’ in the most profound process of the maz connoted 
by that term. There is one characteristic to note which supports the 
Freudian doctrine, 2.e. the last consonant z, which is found mm every 
term except maz, and even there it is included in the thought ‘from 
A to Z.’ This seems to me significant when it is noticed that z is the final 
letter in the word sez. The same may be noticed of the vowel e (e typifies 
the ego) preceding the z. Knowing the dynamic force of the clammex 
with all its primitive traits and trends one cannot be very surprised. 

Quite briefly there remain the ‘marginal states’ in the hymezx, the 
technical term proposed for the hyphenated processes of the ‘conscious’ 
and the ‘unconscious,’ or in the technical terms of this paper a blending 
of the mez and the immez. 
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They are: 
Terms Indications 
The dormec = ‘waking or sleeping’? ‘going under and commg out of 
anaesthetic.’ 

The semmex = marginal from within (subjective). 

The stummex = marginal from without (objective). 

The schemmez!= ‘I know the name quite well, but....’ 

The twimex = state of consciousness; e.g. when albumen in brain is 


coagulated after a high temperature with double pneu- 
monia, etc., and the patient is recovering. 

The sommex = thoughts giving rise to actions which we intend con- 
sciously but which are unconsciously performed, and 
perhaps also thoughts, dream or otherwise, provoked 
by somatic stimuli, etc. Some of these are states 
Professor Stout terms ‘sub-conscious?.’ 

It also seems desirable that the Freudian ‘wish’ denoting sexual 
hunger should be technically termed a plez. This is a composite word of 
the first two letters of pleasure and the last two of sez. The plex is classified 
into | 

(a) Sexual, for ‘sexual’ in the narrow and primitive sense. 

(b) Selexual, for ‘sexual’ in the sublimated sense, 1.e. when the sexual, 
having made its selection, is sublimated zmmezally into religion, art, 
poetry, surgery, etc. 

When the plex is thwarted and a conflict arises because it is not 
sublimated we get Jung’s complex (or cumplex as I saw it). 

It is possible that some would take exception to the classification of 
the hymexal and plezal terms, and to the idea and term of zon; but for the 
other usually accepted processes of the mind in ‘Analytical Psychology’ 
the experiment resulted in a set of technical terms for these dynamic 
processes or states of the mind which are full of the deepest meaning 
and cannot be mistaken for anything but what they signify. They have 
fulfilled also the four necessary conditions. 

The process or state itself is the simple term, e.g. the clammez. The 
noun for the technical name of a disease or phobia of the clammez ends 
in -is, e.g. clammexis (cf. appendicitis). The adjective ends in -al, e.g. 
a clammexal or an olimmezal thought, wish, phobia, or complex; the 
adverb ends in -ally as in the sentence ‘he did this «mmezally.’ 


1 Cp. The ‘schemata.’ Glossary. Baudouin, Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
2 Stout, dfaunual of Psychology, 3rd ed. p. 129 et seg. 
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This precision in diagnosis would be a great advantage in the classifi- 
cation of records, etc., and would obviate such a clumsy mouthful as 
‘suffering from a “repression” due to a thought in that “part” of the 
“‘unconscious proper” which had never been “conscious”’’ or, ‘suffering 
from a thought once conscious but now repressed into the unconscious 
proper, etc.’ Possibly it might prevent the science becoming too popular, 
a real danger. The more technical a study the less popular will it be. 

The terms found fulfil all four previously determined conditions, 
confirm Freud’s teaching regarding infantile and childhood’s impressions 
and choice of material, and are therefore Freudian in nature and typically 
Freudian in respect of the dynamic states of mind as classified by Ernest 
Jones in the second edition of his book Papers on Psycho-Analysis}. 

If better and more acceptable terms which fulfil the four necessary 
conditions can be found, let them be found as speedily as possible, so that, 
if possible, the chaos in the science due to the lack of unmistakable and 
scientific technical terms may be brought to an end. To persist in the 
use of words found m popular speech in the hope that the differing 
authorities will be able to agree as to the exact shade of technical meaning 
they are to connote is but to perpetuate the chaos. After subtracting 
the footnote concerning the purely personal motive which led my zmmez 
to select the word amazon for the root of the technical terms maz and 
zon, the remainder of the terms are such as might have been worked out 
by other personalities, for the latent significance of the remaining terms 
is probably the common heritage of humanity. 


1 Pp, 122, 621 and 637. 
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The Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual. By F. Marratias 
ALEXANDER. Methuen. Price 10s. 6d. 


The real substance of this book lies in the author’s theses that badly 
co-ordinated physical movements are the rule rather than the exception; that 
to obtain better adjustment in their pupils physical trainers should not rely 
upon verbal or written instructions because in that case the pupils will try to 
execute the required movements under the guidance of the kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions « » which they are accustomed, and which, therefore, seem to them to be 
the nght ones although in point of fact they are the outcome of those very 
motor habits which the pupils have to break; that, therefore, the trainer should 
himseli so manipulate the pupil’s limbs as to make him perform the required 
movement in the right way; the pupil must learn to associate the resulting 
kinaesthetic sensations with the idea of the action to be carried out, and to 
inhibit all inclination to act under the guidance of his former motor imagery. 
This deliberate attention to the difference in feeling between actions rightly 
and actions wrongly performed is what the author means by constructive 
conscious control. 

All this is reasonable enough, and it is not only possible but probable that 
Mr Matthias Alexander is personally exceptionally quick to note peculiarities 
of physical movement and expression of feeling, and that he could, if he would, 
write a very valuable little manual on the principles of physical training. It 
is also possible that he has succeeded in training his assistants to do their 
_ work efficiently. He has certainly succeeded in impressing Prof. John Dewey. 
But damut ist alles gesagt. The rest of the book is only an elaborate attempt to 
impress the general public. There is no evidence in it whatever that Mr Matthias 
Alexander possesses any expert acquaintance with anthropology, physiology, 
or—to use his own expression—‘‘ what is called ‘psychological’ knowledge.” 
These fallings short of high scientific attainment may, perhaps, not seriously 
detract from the practical value of his system of physical training, and there 
would be no need to refer to them were it not for the inordinate pretentiousness 
and censoriousness of the book. In these respects it comes second only to 
Scrence and Health. Physicians, surgeons, psycho-analysts, and all who attempt 
“to supply and satisfy the real needs of the individual in the educational, 
social, political, economic, industrial, religious and other spheres” are alike 
characterised by a propensity to aim directly at some specific end instead of 
considering the means whereby it is to be attained and a general state of right 
psycho-physical co-ordination established, while mere “people” live in a state 
of chronic delusion. : 

The language of the book is extremely cumbrous. Not only are the sen- 
tences, as a rule, very long but they are often vaguely general and couched in 
terms peculiar to the author which do not always seem to possess any very 
precise meaning. The book is prefaced by an introduction by Prof. John Dewey, 
in which the statement is made that, except by Mr Matthias Alexander, “The 
one factor which is the primary tool in the use of all these other tools, namely 
ourselves, in other words, our own psycho-physical disposition, as the basic 
condition of all agencies and energies, has not even been studied as the central 
instrumentality.” ; 
R. Gorpon MILBurN. 
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The Purpose of Education. By St Grorer Lane Fox Pirr. Revised Edition. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxix + 92. Price 4s. 


There are three excellent things about this book; first, its title is most 
alluring and should command for it a ready sale; second, the make-up of 
the book is admirable and free from all minor blemishes; third, and most 
important, it contains a “lettre préface” by Emile Boutroux which deserves 
to be read and pondered. This preface is written with that clanty and sim- 
plicity of thought that belongs pre-eminently to French philosophers. For 
those who require it, a translation is provided from the pen of Professor 
Wildon-Carr. od 

Mr Fox Pitt’s book in itself is not an easy one to review. It is clever, stimu- 
lating and readable. On the other hand, it can hardly be said to live up to its 
excellent title. The author takes so broad a view of his subject that the'reader 
is apt to become disorientated. We read on p. 85 “If instead of postulating 
the incongruity that ‘we were meant to be happy,’ we were to say that we 
all should, as in duty bound, learn how to become truly happy, we would be 
nearer the mark; and indeed this amended postulate supplies us in a nutshell 
with a serviceable formula for the purpose of education.”’ Roughly speaking, 
then, education ought to help us to accept our circumstances and to adjust 
our passions and desires to them, rather than to concern ourselves with the 
adjustment of our environment to ourselves. 

In working out this thesis Mr Fox Pitt touches upon many subjects—so 
many subjects indeed that the reader may have difficulty in recognising their 
relevance. Many of the chapter titles are, like that of the book itself, thoroughly 
intriguing—Human personality—Emotion and Instinct—Incentives to Effort — 
—Religions, Ideals, the Twice-born—and we are told in the preface to this 
edition that “‘a new chapter has been added dealing specifically with psycho- 
logical inversion.” All this is very promising, but the subject-matter is occa- 
sionally disappointing. For instance, the said chapter on Inversion occupies 
but four pages and it cannot be said to constitute an up-to-date presentation 
of the subject. We are told that “there is a form of mania known as ‘hysterical 
anorexy’” and that such cases “‘illustrate specific inversions, arising out of 
some tnfling mental obsession.”” Few modern psychopathologists would 
endorse this view. In this, as in other purely psychological questions, the author 
adheres to Janet’s teaching. On p. 19 we read “What then is emotion? It is 
none other than our vital energy.” The author constantly insists on the 
importance of ‘psycho-physical biology’ and of its application to educational 
problems. This is a brave saying, but the reviewer must confess that he received 
less illumination than he had ho for both as to the nature of psycho- 
physical biology and as to its application to education. For example, we are 
told on p. 57 “that our general powers of observation lead us to infer that every 
living organism is capable of experiencing such definite recurrences of psycho- 
physical phases with such regularity and persistence as to indicate seemingly 
the existence of an ‘environment’ independent of the organism itself.” 

In pursuing his subject the author quotes at considerable length from 
Professor Rhys Davids’ translation of the Sutanta; he devotes 13 pages to 
Economics (tracing the origin of the Treasury Note); he dismisses in hardly 
more than three pages the fascinating subject of Specialization, and ends up 
with an appendix on ‘Determinism’ of a page and a half. One would have 
thought that these two last-named subjects were more germane to the purpose 
of education than is that of Economics. 
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Analytical psychologists will assuredly disapprove of Mr Fox Pitt’s use of 
the word complex. It is true that he anticipates disapproval by defending his 
very special use of the word. He claims that Professor Rhys Davids used it 
“‘more than forty years ago to translate certain Buddhist philosophical terms.” 
Nevertheless, it seems a pity to heap ambiguity on ambiguity by persisting 
to use a word in a sense other than that which has gained currency in modern 
psychology. And as for the author’s ‘Great Complex’ we can only imagine 
that he means by the term what might be expressed by the phrase ‘complex- 
free state.’ Certainly the conception of man striving to attain to the ‘Great 
Complex’ appears to be a contradiction in terms. 

It has been stated already that this book is stimulating. So it is. It will 
stimulate both reflection and annoyance. Perhaps it were best to end this 
review with a quotation from p. 82: 

“* Wherever one looks, human nature, in its existing stages of development, 
is very far from perfect, and, recognising this fact, let us avoid all unnecessary | 


harshness of criticism.” : 
H. CricutTon-MI.LuerR. 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, Part m1, 1924. 


The first original article in this number is by Professor Freud and is entitled 
“The Passing of the Oedipus Complex.”’ In it he traces the process by which the 
Oedipus complex succumbs to the fear of castration, the child’s ego proving, as a 
rule, victorious in the conflict with his libidinal attachment to the parents. The 
phallic phase then gives place to the latency period, identification replaces object- 
cathexis and the formation of the super-ego is begun. 

This paper has already appeared in Vol. u of Freud’s Collected Papers (published 
by the Institute of Psycho-Analysis and the Hogarth Press). 

Dr A. J. Westerman Holstiju (Amsterdam) writes an appreciation of the work of 
Professor Jelgersma and of his influence on the Leyden school of psychiatry. 

In 1911, in his Rectorial Address, Prof. Jelgersma declared himself an adherent 
of psycho-analysis and in 1917 he took an active part in the founding of the Dutch 

Psycho- Analytical Society. 

‘The writer speaks of Prof. Jelgersma’s remarkable psychological insight and 
sympathy, of his tolerance of the opinions of others and, above all, of his steady 
insistence on strictly scientific and empirical methods. It is largely due to his pioneer 
work that psychology in Holland has made so great an advance in the last fifteen 
years. 
"Dr Carp contributes an article on the part played in perversion by the pregenital 
fixation of the libido. He gives an account of a case of obsessional neurosis with oral 
fixation and homosexual tendencies. He shows that here the attempt to overcome 
the Oedipus complex by means of one (the oral) instinct-component resulted in the 
transference of libido to the subject’s own penis as a surrogate for the mother’s breast 
(introjection). Later, the object-fixation reappeared in perverse practices (sucking- 
erotism) in which the primary organ-pleasure was repeated. Dr Carp found that the 

atient’s homosexual tendencies, to which his anal erotism contributed, represented 
by a process of displacement from above downwards an identification with the mother. 
The penis, as before, represented the nipple and the anus was equated to the mouth. 
The writer’s experience has led him to believe that it is not uncommon for this form 
of homosexuality to originate in a strong oral fixation of the libido. 

Dr J. M. Rombouts writes on “ Asceticism and Power.’ He remarks that it is not 
uncommon to find cases of obsessional neurosis and of schizophrenia in which one side 
of the subject’s personality is so strongly developed in the direction of asceticism as 
almost to constitute a secondary personality. He illustrates his observation by the 
case of a young man in whom periods of sexual temptations alternated with periods 
of rigid asceticism. He shows that the latter fulfilled a double purpose, being in part 
an expiation for the sins of the flesh and in part an expression of the desire for power. 
Where the ascetic tendency has the latter motivation the lower, hated impulses are 
regarded as alien forces, sometimes as actually outside the subject’s personality. 
There is an attempt to return to the primitive narcissistic phantasies of omnipotence, 
and object-cathexes are resented and withdrawn as being an impoverishment of the 
ego. Thus in some schizophrenic patients we meet with the idea that a part of the 
ego is lost in the sexual act, an idea which forms an additional incentive to asceticism. 
Other incentives are found in identification with the mother, who is conceived of as 
wholly pure, or with the father-imago when the father is regarded as being far above 
anything weak or base. By means of these stages it is possible to arrive at a stage of 
narcissistic omnipotence, in which the subject, free from all object-cathexes, conceives 
of himself as God-like or even as God Himself. 

Dr Jelgersma contributes an article entitled ““A Peculiar Custom on the Island 
of Mark in Holland.” A translation of his article appears in the International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis. The custom referred to is that of dressing the boys of the island 
in girls’ clothes, until they are seven years old, when they are at once dressed like 
adult men. Dr Jelgersma traces the custom to the parents’ unconscious fear of incest. 
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Dr J. H. van der Hoop (Amsterdam) writes on the subject of projection. This 
process has been described by Freud as follows: “‘ An inner perception is suppressed 
and in its place its content, having undergone a certain distortion, enters conscious- 
ness a8 a perception from without!.”” Dr van der Hoop thinks that this definition 
does not cover all the phenomena of projection. For example, persons of a kindly 
disposition frequently impute to others their own benevolent attitude. Here, though 
the feelings in question may be largeiy unconscious, it is difficult to account for the 
projection as the result of repressed tendencies. The writer would extend the definition 
to include not only inner tendencies which have been suppressed but also perceptions 
which have not been consciously assimilated, owing to an imperfect differentiation 
between subjective and objective. Such a lack of differentiation is to be observed in 
young children and in primitive peoples, in whom we regularly and normally meet 
with extensive projection. Even in civilized adults the process of differentiation is 
gradual and partial. Thus we are projecting when we attribute moods or sentiments 
to Nature, or our own feelings and ideas to our fellow-men or to God. 

Pathological projection arises when either the degree or the content of the pro- 
jection is abnormal. It may be most clearly studied in (a) delusions of reference, and 
(b) schizophrenia. In (a) the content of the projection is plainly recognisable as 
repressed impulses. In (6) the confusion between subjective and objective may be 
carried to great lengths, as when the patient complains that his thoughts are put into 
his mind by outside agencies. 

The principal factors in pathological projection would seem to be (1) an increase 
in repression and a corresponding inner tension seeking discharge in the outside 
world; (2) a marked tendency to introversion. It is obvious that, since the subjective 
is the side of which the introvert is most conscious, he will tend to regard the evidence 
of his inner perceptions as valid in his conception of the outer world and may fail 
to correct his inner impressions by his experience. 

A consideration of these two factors in projection leads the writer to discuss the 
question of introversion, which he defines as a turning away from the outside world 
and a turning towards the subject’s own being and the products of his inner life. 
Dr van der Hoop deprecates the conception of introversion as necessarily implying 
regression. He considers that the poet and the mathematician, both introverts, have 
not regressed but have adapted themselves to inner laws. At the same time the 
introverted attitude will determine the specific form of regression where that exists. 
The introvert regresses typically to narcissistic and autoerotic gratifications, whereas, 
in the extravert in whom regression occurs, either old objects (e.g. the parents) are 
invested with libido or old, infantile, gratifications are sought in connection with the 
present objects. (Both phenomena may be present.) Where introversion takes place 
in an extravert there will be a repression of infantile elements, which may lead to 
projection, but the manifestations of projection are likely to be transitory and they 
will not dominate the picture. On the other hand, introversion in the introverted 
type does not lead so directly to repression, for the subject’s inner life holds more 
possibilities of sublimation and disguise. There is, however, a special proneness to 
projection, and this would seem to indicate that projection is primarily connected 
with introversion rather than (necessarily) with repression. 

Turning now to the question of the content of projection, the writer distinguishes 
between normal and psychopathological contents. The former are due to the imperfect 
differentiation between subject and object (as in children) and the latter to regression 
and repression. The question arises whether in delusions of reference and in schizo- 
phrenia we have to assume a specific regression to a particular phase of development. 
Dr van der Hoop’s experience inclines him to think that the projection arising in 
delusions of reference is due to an intensification of the degree of introversion. In 
schizophrenia, on the other hand, he believes that there is a specific regression, not 
only to the autoerotic phase of individual development but to psychic forms which 
would seem to be an inheritance from far-back times in the history of the race (cf. 


1 Freud, Psychoanalytische Bemerkungen iiber einen Fall von Paranoia. Gesammelte 
Schriften, Bd. vim, S. 417. 
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Jung’s Collective Unconscious), from some stage of development when, as in the infancy 
of the individual, the personal organisation was but imperfectly developed and dis- 
tinguished from the outside world. Thus in the introversion of schizophrenia we have 
regression to the infantile-archaic phase of non-differentiation, and with the weakening 
of the critical faculty of the personality the liability to project is enormously increased. 

In a short communication entitled ‘‘The Two Kinds of Narcissism,’’ Dr F. P. 
Muller (Leyden) distinguishes the narcissism which invests with libido the subject’s 
self (his person or his intellectual gifts, as they really are or as he imagines them) and 
in so far retains an object-cathexis and makes reference to those around him, and the 
narcissism which aims at complete freedom from libidinal cathexes. To this latter 
type he gives the name of ‘anerotism.’ It is found in paraphrenics in whom the 
principal symptom is that of complete indifference. The gratification derived from 
this form of narcissism Dr Muller thinks proceeds from the mere discharge of affect 
undirected towards any object. He believes that we have an analogy to it in such 
activities as the making of purposeless movements or sounds, which may be observed 
both in the lower animals and in human beings. In children the anerotic pleasure in 
activity would seem to precede the true narcissistic admiration of their own actions. 

Other short communications include remarks by Dr A. Endtz on the subject of 
the dreams of schizophrenics, showing that in some cases at least the content of the 
dream is the same as that of the delusion and that the patient has not insight into 
the unreal nature of the dream; an analysis of the dreams of a patient suffering 
from retentto urinae, by Dr Westerman Holstiju; and a discussion of delusions of 
persecution in women, by Dr W. J. J. de Sauvage-Nolting. 

This number of the Zeitschrift contains also critical notices and reviews, notes on 
the psycho-analytical movement, and correspondence of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association 


Crct. BaINngEs. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


MEDICAL SECTION 


(Previous notices in Journal, Vol. I, p. 96, Vol. II, p. 99.) 


1921 

October 26th 
November 23rd 
December 14th 


1922 

January 25th 
February 22nd 
June 28th 
October 25th 


November 29th 


December 20th 


1923 


January 24th 
February 28th 


March 22nd 
April 25th 


May 23rd 

June 27th 
October 24th 
November 29th 
December 19th 


1924 


January 23rd 
February 27th 


March 11th 


April 30th 
June 25th 


October 22nd 
November 26th 
December 17th 


The Affect in Dreams, by W. H. R. Rivers. 
The Castration Complex, by Dovauas Bryan. 
The Evolution of the War-Neuroses, by GERALD H. FITZGERALD. 


Homosexuality and Alcoholism, by Roprert M. RIGALL. 
The Constituents of the Unconscious, by LEONARD WILLIAMS, 
The Nomenclature of Minor Mental Disorders, by Mruais CULPIN. 
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